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included in the Theognidean Sylloge. A 
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College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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THE chief value of this book lies in its 
illustrative commentary and its new col- 
lation of the Mutinensis, A. The colla- 
tion is minute, it commands confidence,! 
and it supplies a felt want. Special 
attention is paid to the strange fact, 
observed by Jordan, that some busy- 
body has made erasures and substitu- 
tions in A since Bekker’s time. The 
other MSS., it seems, are quoted ac- 
cording to old collations. 

The new evidence about A, though it 
clears up a wilderness of error, does little 
towards the improvement of the text; 
and the editor’s few conjectures do little 
more. In 112 yovo’ (for & 
éyovo’), ‘they pile up a memorial [of 
thanks] to good deeds,’ is an unlikel 
and unhappy metaphor;? and in 235 


Such doubts as have occurred to me are on 
small points: ¢.g., has A Wevdea or pevdéa in 
713? Other doubtful accents appear in the 
notes on 169, 897, 902, 908. The text has a 
misprint in 785. 

If we follow the MSS., in the sense 
of yvnyn may perhaps be defended by com- 
Parison with yv@ua. Giving a meta- 
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ért te cannot easily be got out of the 
MSS., and is no better than ovdév érz in 
sense. But pw’ in 352, and wedas 
in 1258, are worth considering. The 
use of brackets is somewhat arbitrary, 
as in 626 and 1194; and the poem 237- 
54 is ruined thereby. To prefix an 
asterisk to one word only* in some four- 
teen hundred lines is to give a wrong 
notion of the trustworthiness of the text. 
Misjudgment of the character of the 
inferior MSS. is shown here and there, 
as in the acceptance of their superfluous 
&' in 83. They give just such another 3’, 
to patch up the grammar and to make a 
bad link with the preceding couplet, in 
821, where of x’. . . atipafwor should 
be read.4 A more serious instance of 
the same fault is in 213, where A’s Oupé 
is superseded, without comment, by the 
vulgar Kvpve, which helps to disguise 
the difference between 213-8 and 1071-4. 
On the other hand, the editor is wisely 
proof against the loose variants of the 
testimonia ; and on the whole his choice 
of readings and other men’s conjectures 
is fairly discreet. 

The commentary is defective in argu- 


phorically concrete sense, the editor calls py. 
kal xdp ‘hendyadys as 1040’: but the Platonic 
trick of coupling metaphor and fact by a kai 
strikes me as foreign to poetry; and no stretch 
of ‘hendiadys’ can cover dorpov kai kvvds 
apxopévov in 1040. 

3 @Ans in 1202, which has been satisfactorily 
emended. 

* Equally superfluous is the 8’ accepted from 
Orelli in 937. 
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ment and elucidation; some difficulties 
are missed altogether, others are only 
partly solved. But it is very rich in 
quotations and references illustrating 
points of diction, combinations of words, 
and their metrical positions. In sucha 
mass of matter some irrelevancies might 
be pardoned, but I have noticed very 
few ;* and I might draw attention to 
many notes® which say all that need 
ever be said in defence of the text. But 
the merits of this painstaking work 
cannot be represented by a sample: the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


I have dealt the more briefly with the 
strictly editorial parts of this book be- 
cause private duty calls me to the 
author’s treatment of the Theognidean 
Question. Ten years ago I wrote a 
book called Studies in Theognis ; and no 
sooner was it born, and beheld the rays 
of the sharp sun, than Mr. Hudscn- 
Williams began to heap earth upon its 
body. He gives it on the whole a fairly 
Christian burial, so perhaps I ought not 
to insist too loudly that the book is still 
alive. I certainly do not mean to defend 
its character against all aspersions; but, 
on the other hand, I am not at present 
inclined to pluck up all its wild oats, or 
to make its peace with the Higher 
Criticism against the day when Hercu- 
laneum shall give up its dead. Yet 
since my name, and divers compendia 
of it,* often appear, and are often latent, 


1 E.g. 127, 287-8, 309-12, 513, 669, 806, 884, 
1219, 1247. 428: the ‘parallel’ between a 
living man heaping together a bed of leaves and 
a dead man piling earth over his own corpse— 
a difficult feat—is not ‘exact.’ 843: a good 
counsellor would advise a man to leave a 
drinking-bout, not ‘ when he sees things upside 
down,’ but rather earlier. 1133-4: kxaramav- 
gopev is of course aor. subj., not fut. ind. 

2 On 3: some of the examples of the form 
‘first, last, midst’ are not to the point, and it is 
not the fact that ‘there is no special reference 
to Ptolemy in the middle’ of Theocr. 17: Pt. 
comes next to Zeus in the prelude and the 
epilogue, and he is the theme and substance of 
the middle of the poem.—A note on the relation 
between 239 and //zad x. 217 is badly wanted.— 
On 903 and 905 (p. 260): dvadooe in Plato Rep. 
591E is verb, not noun (the error is perhaps 
borrowed from Stephanus-Dindorf or Ast) ; and 
the note on xaridety wants further thought. 

3 See, ¢.g., 4, 11, 115, 175. 

* Which encourage me to shorten ‘ Professor 
Hudson- Williams’ to ‘ W.’ 
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in the present book, something must be 
said : for 


‘A man is fettered by the foolishness 
He took for wisdom and talked ten years 
since.’ 


It is to be understood that on many 
points I find myself in cordial agreement 
with W.’s Introduction,® though they 
will find little place in the following 
notes. 

The Testimonia.—The clouds of mis- 
interpretation on which Sitzler and his 
like projected their Ur-Theognides are 
by now dispelled; though W., I think, 
still overworks the passage of Isocrates, 
unduly narrowing the scope of the 
phrase tv @edyvidos troinow. On the 
passages of Xenophon, Dio, Athenaeus, 
Cyril, Suidas, he is sound enough. The 
passage of the Meno® proves to him the 
existence early in the fourth century of 
a book of poems attributed to Theognis, 
‘and this,’ he says, ‘is perhaps all that 
it does prove.’ So far, good. 

The ‘ Alien’ Poems.—Failing ancient 
evidence for alien authorship, W. is 
chary of ascriptions, though he reports 
a guess here and there in his notes. 
But he follows the scholars who ascribe 
467-96, 667-82, and 1345-50, to Euenus 
of Paros. He acknowledges (p. 34) that 
‘the mere fact that Th. 472 was read 
among the poems of Euenus does not 
in itself entitle him to the whole elegy 
in which it occurs’; but he thinks that 
‘several other considerations point in 


> £E.g., the poems are not arranged by catch- 
words ; they contain many complete poems, of 
one couplet or more; they are not a school- 
book or a Commersbuch; the pastime of label- 
ling pieces with the names of Callinus, Chilon, 
and the like, is full of risk; metrical and lin- 
guistic tests have failed. 

® He discusses anew the question é€y soios 
éreow ; and the answer is rois €Aeyeios 
héyer x.7.A., and thinks that the question may 
refer not to metre but to matter. Then why 
does the answer bring in a termof metre? Or, 
again, he thinks that ev w. é. may mean no 
more than ‘Where? Then what does éy r. A. 
add to of? In order to make the question 
relevant, he makes the answer irrelevant. The 
interpretation of dA¢yov peraBas which he follows 
may be right, but he does not commend it by 
asking, ‘Would Socrates at one and the same 
moment refer to the poem as showing “a slight 
change of standpoint” and “a direct self-con- 
tradiction’’? How many words to a moment? 
Forty or fifty words intervene. 
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the same direction.’ They are scarcely 
a quorum. All three poems are ad- 
dressed to Simonides: but no Simonides 
to whom the Parian poet should have 
addressed them is known. W. appeals 
also to in the riddling 
poem 667-82: but no sea called Melian 
is known, and the maps do not incline 
us to think that the Parians would have 
so called ‘the sea near Melos’; so that 
the riddle is still unsolved.” 

Where a piece of the Theognidea has 
striking resemblances to a piece handed 
down under another name elsewhere, 
W. accepts the other poet’s authorship 
in every case; indeed I fear I have 
impelled him to deny to Theognis even 
153-4, which most ejectors had spared 
in deference to Clement of Alexandria. 
I had maintained that in each of these 
cases Theognis altered and appropriated 
the older poet’s lines. This cannot be 
proved independently in every case taken 
apart. For six® of these ten doublets 
textual variation and popular misquota- 
tion might account at a pinch, but for 
the other four* they will not ; and when 
the character of the four has been 
decided, then, and then only, can we 
judge of the six. What does W. make 
of the four ? 

He does not explain exactly how he 
accounts for the difference between 
1003-6 and their Tyrtaean counterpart ; 
but he gives the purpose of one of the 
changes which distinguish 227-32 from 
their Solonian counterpart: a line of 
Solon’s ‘was replaced by 230 to avoid 
holding the gods responsible.’ This 
change, then, it seems, was not acci- 
dental but intentional. On 585-90 he 
is more explicit (p. 46). ‘585-90 are 
found in Solon. Here, besides a few 
insignificant changes in the wording, 
there are two important variations which 
cannot be due to chance and which give 
quite a new turn to the main idea... . 
There is no doubt that these changes 
were intentional, and made as a protest 
to “justify the ways of God to man.”... 


1 This suggestion is Hartung’s, I think ; it 
was adopted by Blass. 

* The evidence given in the note on 1345 
(cf. p. 58) perhaps points to a poet earlier than 

uenus. 

* 153-4, 315-8, 716-28, 793-6, 1017-22, 1253-4. 

* 227-32, 585-94, 933-8, 1003-6. 


This poem has suffered from its popu- 
larity and has been changed to suit 
the problem it discusses.’ In the com- 
mentary we read, ‘a popular revision of 
lines composed by Solon. ... A later 
moralist distorted the original.’ Here, 
then, six lines of Solon have been used 
by a later writer, who has kept the 
framework of the original poem and 
many of its words, has given quite a 
new turn to the main idea, and has pro- 
duced anew-old poem formally complete. 

Lastly, in 933-8, the second and third 
couplets are based on six lines of 
Tyrtaeus, which they shorten and 
strengthen; but the first couplet is 
totally different from the couplet which 
precedes these six lines in Tyrtaeus, and 
this difference alters the whole bearing 
of the poem: the rewards which Tyrtaeus 
had promised to patriotic valour are 
transferred to dpet) xdddos. W. 
(p- 45) does not like the new poem, 
objecting that it gives ‘a grotesquely 
exaggerated account’ of the respect paid 
to the man ‘who has both virtue and 
beauty’: but when he translates dpery 
by ‘virtue’ he begs a question. I had 
rendered it ‘ excellence,’ and W. himself 
in another place and for another purpose 
(in the note on 129) makes the word 
mean ‘ mental and corporal excellence.’ 
apern (thus understood) and 
were a very strong pair in the land of 
Pindar and Alcibiades. 

The conjunction of 933-4 with 935-8 
is not my doing; it is found in the texts 
of Bekker, Welcker, Ziegler, Sitzler, 
Bergk, Hiller-Crusius ; and it would not 
be questioned if I had not drawn from 
the poem a logical consequence.® Now, 
oi xwpifovres have a choice of evils. 

(1) Like Welcker, they may assign 
to Tyrtaeus not 935-8 only but 933-8. 
Then they must be asked to explain the 
relation between this poem and the lines 
to which Tyrtaeus is sole claimant. 
Did he himself put a new headpiece on 
some lines of his own? Did he himself 
shorten and strengthen the part common 
to the old poem and the new? Then 


5 Prof. H. W. Smyth (C.R. 1903, p. 353) 
raises the strange objections that 933-4 ‘ destroy 
the force’ of Tyrtaeus’ lines, ‘and leave pu in 
935 without definite reference.’ ju refers most 
definitely to the subject of 934. 
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he used the very mode of self-amend- 
ment which I ascribe to Theognis. 

(2) Like Reitzenstein, they may 
assign 933-8 to an imitator of Tyrtaeus. 
Who was this imitator, and what was 
he at? A poet? Then here is a poet 
using the very procedure which I ascribe 
to Theognis in dealing with another 
poet’s work. A schoolmaster or ‘moral- 
ist’? An odd one, if he thought fit to 
transfer the rewards of 935-8 from 
patriotic valour to ‘excellence’ and 
beauty, or even to virtue and beauty. 

(3) Like W. (p. 233), they may see in 
935-8 a different version of the Tyrtaean 
lines, appended ‘as a commentary on 
the first element in 933’; that is to say, 
on ape7y, but not on x«dAXos, nor on 
both. Wasthis one-eyed commentator 
himself the abridger and strengthener 
of the lines of Tyrtaeus? If so, it is odd 
that a man so good at revision should 
be so bad at a gloss. If not, the origin 
of the shorter version of the lines still 
needs to be explained. 

However that may be, W. acknow- 
ledges three examples of pieces inten- 
tionally changed or distorted by a later 
hand: but he will not have it that the 
hand was a poet’s, for he thinks such 
pettifogging plagiarism unworthy of a 
poet, or of an honest man.! ‘ What is a 
Poet ?? asked one of our own Poets. 
The answer is not simple, nor is it the 
same in every age. Literary honesty, 
too, is not a thing fixed by rigid 
and immutable laws. This is not the 
first time that harm has been done 
by applying to ancient literature our 
modern notions of originality and copy- 
right. The fallacy has often been 
pointed out, but as often recurs. I 
might quote many warnings, but on the 
present occasion a single witness may 
suffice. It is W. himself. ‘We should 
not forget,’ he says elsewhere (p. 31), 
‘that these early poets frequently imi- 
tated and appropriated the thoughts, 
expressions, and even the general frame- 
work of the elegies written by their 
predecessors or contemporaries.’ Good: 
Kal nets waptupa éyouer, 
moritny tov év Bayyopéwv.? 


1 See especially p. 47, n. 

* 1197-1202 are addressed to Cyrnus under 
the name ToAvzaiéys, and therefore (by W.’s 
criterion) they are by Theognis: yet ‘these 
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In support of my view of these loans, 
I drew attention to 769-72, where it is 
written that the servant and spokesman 
of the Muses must not hoard his wit, 
Oda Ta pev Ta Seixviva, 

Quoting a parallel from Ecclesiastes, I 
held that and must 
mean parts of the poet’s office which 
differ from mrovetv. The suggestion has 
not been barren.’ But the best that W. 
can make of the words is this: ‘‘* Search 
for new truths, point out to men truths 
already known, practise others in his 
own life’ (or possibly ‘‘make up into 
poetry”’).’ Neither of his alternatives 
can be entertained. On the second, the 
line gives a distinction without a per- 
ceptible difference; on the first, the 
poet, in baddish Greek, invites the 
charge of not preaching all that he prac- 
tises, that is to say, of hoarding some 
of his wit, the very fault which he has 
condemned. 

The foundations of my theory, then, 
remain unshaken. They are the witness 
of Clement of Alexandria as to 153, the 
antitheses in 771, and the four passages 
which resemble passages of Solon or 
Tyrtaeus but with important or essen- 
tial differences such as to give them a 
character of their own. The four pas- 
sages prove that the procedure which I 
suppose was used by some person or 
persons at some time or times; the 


antitheses in 771 seem to show that 


somebody at some time recognised some 
such procedure as part of the poet’s 
province; the statement of Clement 
attests (I do not mean ‘ proves’) that 
this procedure was used in one instance 
by Theognis; and the occurrence of 
these passages in our MSS. under the 
name of Theognis gives evidence (I do 
not mean ‘ proof’) about them all. 
Parody.—Welcker found many ‘paro- 
dies’ in our text, W. finds but few. He 
calls 1161-2 a ludicrous travesty of 
lines are evidently modelled on Hes. ’.D. 488 
sgqg., with a clear attempt at differentiation.’ So 
Theognis is at it again. 
p- 389; 


3 See T. W. Allen in C.R. 1905, 
O. Immisch in Neue Jahrbicher, 1904, 
p. 236, who concludes : ‘ Die Hauptsache ist in 
jedem Falle, dass der Dichter das wirkliche 
roiv, also die Evgenschopfung im engeren 
Sinne nur fiir einen Zez/ dessen, was er g} 
in Anspruch nimmt.’ 
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4og-10. Wherein lies the travesty? 
Not in the choice of words (for didws 
does not mean ‘hand your cash over’) ; 
not in the sentiment, unless we are to 
laugh at hoc habeo quodcumque dedi and 
at what Mayor called ‘the noble words’ 
of Martial, V. 42, 7-8; but in the 
grammar. ‘The writer ... probably 
regarded the bad grammar as an addi- 
tion to the joke perpetrated at the 
expense of a moralist he learned to hate 
in school.’ A judicious investigation of 
Greek MSS. and their variants would 
enrich Greek literature with many such 
jokes; in point of fact, too many. No: 
the two couplets have a common part, 
like 301-2 and 1353-6,' but the one is 
not a travesty of the other. 

Again, 578 seems to W. ‘to have been 
introduced for the sake of burlesquing a 
well-known line which may have been 
composed by Theognis.’ This well- 
known line is also wzknown. Until it 
turns up, W.’s suspicion is gratuitous. 

The ‘ Repetitions.—Some of the so- 
called repetitions W. tries to explain by 
textual errors, in others he sees inten- 
tional change. It is easy, though in- 
accurate, to call 1109-14 an ‘abridge- 
ment’ of 53-60, and to speak of 
‘childish variations’ (pp. 49, 50): but 
who was this child, and why was he at 
such pains? Not a thief, it seems, since 
he retained the address to Cyrnus. 
Then who, and when, and why? Against 
the view that these doublets may have 
come from different citations of the 
same passages, my objection still holds: 
often as the Theognidea are cited in 
ancient authors, not one of these doublets 
is quoted in both forms, whereas pas- 
sages which are quoted in widely 
different forms appear only once in our 
text. In criticising my views of the 
‘repetitions’ W. says little of the varia- 
tions of meaning and context which I 
pointed out, but enlarges on the varia- 
tions of wording, which he taxes with 
childishness, laziness, and unimagina- 
tiveness. If self-plagiarism is all these 
things, then Euripides was a sluggard, 
— a dullard,and Empedocles 
a babe. 


 *1353=301,’ says W. (p. 252); but it is not 
so. What does he mean when he says (p. 62) 
that 301 ‘hardly makes sense’ ? 


Fragments.—‘ An elegy may often be 
a mere fragment,’ says W. (p. 4); and 
again (p. 73) he speaks of ‘the discon- 
nected appearance of some elegies that 
irresistibly remind us of the poems that 
make up ‘‘the complete fragments” of 
lost poets in collections like Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrici or the Fragmenta Comi- 
corum; in both cases we have bits of 
poetry that were found as detached 
quotations in ancient writers.’ Later 
on (p. 188) he is more cautious: ‘it can- 
not be denied that a few fragments 
have forced their way into our book.’ 
This wavering of opinion is reflected in 
the text, which is not very good at 
deciding where one poem ends and 
another begins. What author would 
have quoted such scraps as 1101-2 and 
1278 a, b, dull relative sentences with 
no main clause? I have shown that 
these couplets are to be combined with 
the next. Again, 413-4 are feeble, 
1083-4 are meaningless, without their 
neighbours ; 783-8 are a valuable addi- 
tion to 773-82; 877-8 supply an address 
to 879-84, and remove a difficulty in 
884 which W. ignores. In these cases 
W. seems to have adopted conventional 
divisions based on principles which he 


does not altogether, or always, accept. 
The Preface.—I hold, with others, 
that the ‘seal’ which Theognis set on 
his poems was the announcement of his 
name at the beginning of his book. 
W. thinks that such a seal could have 


served no purpose. How so? If a 
man put forward as his own a poem of 
Theognis, could not captious critics 
have pointed to its presence in the book 
which Theognis had sealed? That he 
arranged some at least of his poems in 
the form of a book, W. believes (pp. 72, 
76). 

W., with others, makes Kupve the 
seal, but he does not think the lack of 
Kuvpve proof of another poet’s hand. Yet, 
if Theognis used this tedious device 
seventy times or’so, he must have set 
up a presumption that none was genuine 
without the label. By insuring his 
copyright in this casual way, he stood 
to lose as much as he could gain. This 
seal would not avail against theft, since 
Kupve could easily have been removed ; 
nor against forgery, since anyone who 
wished to ape Theognis could introduce 
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this handy vocative into his verses, as 
a poet has done in recent times. 

The Date of Theognis—Here I will 
confine myself to the evidence of the 
lines which mention the Medes. 773- 
82 were written from the standpoint of 
Megara, and W. allows (p. 10) that they 
‘may well have been composed by 
Theognis’; but he refers them to ‘the 
dread of a Persian invasion in 545 B.c.’ 
What is the evidence for such a dread ? 
Sparta’s cool message to Cyrus betokens 
concern for the Greeks of Asia, but un- 
concern for herself. Besides this inci- 
dent, W. (p. g) refers only to a sentence 
in Herodotus’ description of Marathon 
(vi. 112): Téws Kal 
TO ovvowa TO Mijdwv hoBos axodoat. 
Quoted apart, this sentence may suggest 
widespread fear of Persian ambition and 
aggression ; but in its context it refers 
to military prestige, a different thing. 
But, rate as high as we will the fears of 
the mainland in 545 B.c., they still fall 
far short of the tone of 773-82, which 
show present peril to Megara itself, and 
must belong at the earliest to 490 B.c. 
Either, then, the poem is by some other 
Megarian, or Theognis lived on into the 
Persian wars. 

The Origin of the Sylloge-—W. holds 
(p- 72) that the first book ‘includes 
several collections of varying length 
supplemented by a number of separate 
elegies drawn from many different 
sources.’ This creed is better than some 
rival forms of orthodoxy, but it comes 
to grief as soon as it is applied in detail. 
‘The first portion 1-252,’ we read, ‘is a 
well-arranged compilation complete in 
itself’ (p. 72); ‘it is not unlikely that 
we have in 1-26 the beginning of a col- 
lection published by Theognis himself,’ 
and ‘237-52 probably formed the epi- 
logue to his book’ (p. 76). But it 
happens that 252, so far from ending a 


1 Cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. ii, § 473: ‘ein 
positives Eingreifen der Perser in die Verhilt- 
nisse am aegaeischen Meer war noch nicht 
méglich (before 525 B.C.).’ 


book, does not even end a poem. 
‘V. 253-4 Welcker, cui assensus est 
Herwerden, non recte separavit a prae- 
gressis, says Bergk. These two lines 
are in structure? and in purport an 
integral part of the poem 237-54; the 
sting of the poem is in its tail. W. dubs 
them ‘a clumsy interpolation,’ and 
fancies that the length of the description 
of the fame which Theognis has _ be- 
stowed on Cyrnus, and its enthusiastic 
tone, ‘make it very unlikely that it is 
merely a preparation for the tag at the 
end.’ Onthe contrary, the very brevity 
of the rapa mpocédoxiay is all to the 
good. What would be thought of a 
critic who should strike off the last four 
lines of Horace’s second Epode because 
they were too brief for the sarcastic 
turn, or the praises of country life which 
precede them too enthusiastic and too 
long? Anyone who will compare the 
Greek poem with the Latin will find 
the analogy exact. But, whereas 237- 
52 might be the epilogue to a book pub- 
lished by Theognis, 237-54 will not 
serve this purpose :° so the last couplet 
must go, at all costs. 


The Theognidean Question has been 
tackled by many young men in a hurry, 
myself and others. I do not know 
whether W. might have claimed indul- 
gence on this score for the pamphlet 
which he wrote in 1903; but better things 
were to be hoped of his years of second 
thoughts. However, this is a praise- 
worthy and useful book. Valeat; quid 
enim dicam ‘ propitius sit’? 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

July, 1911. 


? With what does the aoi pev éya of 237 cor- 


respond if not with the avrap éyo mapa coed of 


253? But this should be an easy question for 
one who can translate 19-20 thus (p. 51) : ‘I on 
the one hand seal my poems, they on the other 
will not get lost.’ 

3 At least, not in 1910. In 1903 W.’s 
‘separate and well-arranged collection’ did 
end, oddly enough, at 254, but it has shrunk a 
little in these seven years. 
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CICERO, PRO CLUENTIO, § 180. 


THE nature of the saw which Cicero 
here describes has been much discussed. 
Mr. S. G. Owen (Cl. Rev. 3. 374) holds 
that it was ‘a burglar’s tool.’ ‘I 
believe,’ he says, ‘that the saw was a 
round saw shaped like a teacup inverted, 
which worked on the bottom of the 
chest by means of a handle moved on 
the principle of a brace-and-bit.’ This 
explanation is accepted by Professor 
Peterson. But in Cl. Rev. 3. 469, Mr. 
Fausset, disputing this explanation, 
quotes from a letter from Professor 
Davies, and agrees with him that Cicero 
did not know what he was talking about, 
and that Strato must have used, not a 
saw, but a brace-and-bit. It seems to 
be taken for granted that the hole made 
was a round one. Professor Peterson 
translates qua illud potuisse ita circum- 
secart uideretur, ‘by which it seemed to 
him that the round hole might have been 
made.’ Similarly, Professor Davies 
speaks of ‘a round hole.’ But cirvcum- 
secart does not necessarily imply that 
the hole was circular. Professor Davies 
adds, ‘the trunk had to look as if it had 
not been touched.’ This would ob- 
viously be impossible, and nothing in 
Cicero’s narrative implies it. 

It is curious that no one seems to 
have reflected that Strato would be 
more likely to be familiar with the tools 
of his own trade than with those of the 
carpenter or the burglar. In all pro- 
bability what he used was a trepan. 

In Celsus, de Medicina, 8. 3, three 
kinds of instruments for cutting out 
bone are mentioned: (1) a terebra ‘like 
that used by carpenters ;’ (2) another 
kind of terebra, the boring part of which 
seems to have resembled that of a gimlet 
or an auger; (3) the modiolus, which is 
thus described : ‘ ferramentum concauum, 
teres est, mis oris serratum; per quod 
medium clauus, ipse quoque interiore 
orbe cinctus, demittitur.’ This is the 
old-fashioned trepan, now superseded by 
the trephine. See the Century Dic- 
tionary, ‘crown-saw, a circular saw 
formed by cutting teeth in the edge of 
a cylinder, as the surgeon’s trepan.’ 
The modiolus was used for cutting out a 
small piece of bone; for a larger excision 


a series of holes was made with a terebra, 
and the bone cut out with an excisorius 
scalper. 

The serrula described by Cicero seems 
to have been a modiolus. Probably 
Strato cut the hole by cutting a number 
of overlapping circles. 


Professor Davies held that both den- 
tatum and tortuosam in Cicero’s de- 
scription were wrong. ‘ ‘‘ Dentatam ” 
would mean with “teeth all round at 
regular distances,’ but a bit has only 
two teeth.’ But ex omni parte dentatam 
would be a perfectly correct description 
of a modiolus or trepan. ‘ ‘‘ Tortuosam ” 
would mean “ having a tortuous motion, 
whose curves crossed and intertwined 
irregularly.”’ I agree that tortuosam 
cannot be accepted as an accurate 
description of any instrument likely to 
have been used by Strato. But I 
suspect that Cicero’s informants used 
the word to describe the hole made in 
the box. This was not necessarily 
circular, and, if it was cut in the 
manner suggested above, its curves 
would ‘ cross and intertwine irregularly.’ 


Possibly Cicero transposed the epithet 


tortuosam to the saw, because he 
imagined that its shape must have 
corresponded in some way to that of 
the hole made by it. 

All the scholars who have discussed 
this passage seem to have supposed 
that the handle of the instrument must 
have been similar to that of a brace- 
and-bit. See, for instance, Mr. Owen’s 
illustration, reproduced in Professor 
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Peterson’s edition and translation of 
the Pro Cluentio. But it is clear from 
Celsus, /.c., that such tools were usually 
worked with a strap like the Eskimo’s 
‘ fire-drill ’ or the Homeric shipwright’s 
tpvtavoy (1. 384-6). For Celsus says, 
‘deinde is (sc. modiolus) habena, quast 
terebra, conuertitur,’ and further on of 
the ‘terebra,’ ‘ergo tum lentius ducenda 
habena.’ The strap was, of course, 
fastened in the middle to the shaft of the 
borer, and drawn alternately in both 
directions, so that the two halves wound 


and unwound successively. The ‘ modio- 
lus ’ would, of course, continue to cut in 
whichever direction the strap was 
pulled, but the tpvzravov or ‘terebra’ 
would cut in only one direction. Doubt- 
less the ‘ Gallica terebra’ (Pliny, H.N. 
17, 15 (25), § 116) which Professor 
Davies took to be a brace-and-bit, was 
worked in the same way. 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 


The University o Tasmania, 
Australia. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE EARLIEST LATIN POETRY: 
A PARALLEL. 


I was recently discussing with a 
Rhodes scholar the famous ‘Ballad 
theory’ of Niebuhr, of which we seldom 
hear now except in connexion with 
Macaulay’s Lays. The following brief 
note is part of the result of our conver- 
sation. Niebuhr, of course, let his 
imagination carry him too far, and 
believed in the existence of a Roman 
national epos as the foundation of the 
‘history’ of the regal period in which 
the later Romans believed. He thus laid 
himself open to trenchant criticism, e.g. 
that of Schwegler in Vol. I. of his Roman 
History (p. 58 foll.), which wiped out his 
theory, and rather unluckily diverted 
attention from the texts on which it was 
based. Recent criticism seems to view 
these with a more favourable eye, and 
to accept them as proving not indeed a 
national epos, but the practice in the 
early republican period of singing at 
meals and funerals the praises of famous 
men to the accompaniment of the tibia. 
So great an authority as E. Meyer raises 
no difficulty about this conclusion (Gesch. 
des Altertums, II. 2. 397), and Pais 
(Storia di Roma, I. g n.) has adduced 
parallels to the practice among other 
peoples. And, indeed, whoever reads 
these once famous passages (Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 2. 3.; Brutus 19. 75; De Orat. iii. 51. 
197; Val. Max. ii. 1. 10; and Varro, ap 
Nonium, 77) will find it hard to deny 
that they must represent a sound tradi- 
tion of an actual Roman practice. But 
what these songs were really like, we 
know no more than we know what the 


music was like which accompanied 
them: for words and music have both 
utterly vanished. 

Now the complete disappearance of 
this poetry, whatever it was, was made 
use of as one of the most damaging 
criticisms of Niebuhr’s theory: see, ¢.g., 
Schwegler, p. 61, who asks why no 
learned commentator of the age of 
Roman learning cared to unearth them 
for his purposes. Niebuhr himself as- 
cribed this complete disappearance to 
the influence of Ennius in particular, 
1.é., of a foreigner whose genius simply 
overwhelmed the old rude poetry and 
gave the Romans something better to 
think about. And this is indeed the 
onlyexplanation possible. Neither Livius 
nor Naevius had the genius of Ennius, 
who also came in on the crest of the 
wave of Greek tendency, at a time of 
momentous change in the modes of 
thought and habits of the Romans. 
Greece, in fact, invaded Italy with a 
great general, Ennius, at the head of her 
victorious host. It has occurred to me 
that we may find an instructive parallel 
to this sudden disappearance of a native 
art in the history of our own country. 

In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Germany and Italy invaded 
musical England in the person of Handel, 
a German by birth and an Italian by 
training. The result was that our own 
ancient national music almost entirely 
vanished from the minds of Englishmen. 
It could not indeed wholly vanish from 
the world, for it was in MS. or in print, 
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and some of it survived in our cathedral 
services. The obliteration was less 
complete than in the case of the old 
Latin songs. But none theless Handel 
was the Ennius of our musical history. 
So effectually did he and his great Ger- 
man successors obliterate the memory 
of the English music of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, that not even 
the all-pervading German research of to- 
day has ever reached it. The Germans 
know as little of it as the Greeks knew 
of the old Latin poetry; like the learned 
commentators of the Roman Empire, 
they remain unconscious of a fine field 
of inquiry. On this point I may refer 
to Dr. Ernest Walker’s excellent History 
of Music in England (Oxford, 1907). 

The parallel may be pushed even 
further. For at least a century after 
Ennius Rome produced no great poet. 
When at last Roman poetry suddenly 
became great, it was because men of real 


genius had so thoroughly absorbed all 
that the Greeks had to teach them that 
they were now free to assert their own 
poetical individuality in their own way. 
They were not hampered by their Greek 
training, but rather aided by it, in 
expressing themselves. So in English 
music; fora century after Handel’s death 
there was no really great English com- 
poser, and it is only in the last half 
century that a few have discovered how 
to express their own individuality in 
spite of the overwhelming influence of 
German music. It looks now as if we 
were beginning to produce musicians 
who have so completely absorbed Ger- 
man and other foreign music into their 
being as to be able to write independently 
of it, as Lucretius and Virgil could write 
independently of the world of Greek 
poetry around them. 
W. WarRDE FOWLER. 


‘MUTATIS MUTANDIS,’ 


(A criticism of Professor J. S. Phillimore’s 
‘Note on Propertius’ (ii. 10, 21 ff.) in the 
Classical Keview, August, 1911.) 


‘Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere signis, 
_ponitur hic imos ante corona pedes, 

sic nos nunc, inopes laudis conscendere carmen, 
pauperibus sacris vilia tura damus.’ 


As no criticism has yet appeared of 
Prof. Phillimore’s suggested emendation 
in l. 23, I venture to take the field in 
defence of the accepted reading. I will 
take Prof. Phillimore’s argument point 
by point, and will conclude with a 
word or two on what seems to me 
to be the right interpretation of the 
passage. 

To begin with, why is ‘laudis con- 
Scendere carmen’ an ‘astonishing’ 
metaphor? Without the preceding 
simile of ll. 21, 22, it might have taken 
one by surprise ; as it is, it is perfectly 
natural and satisfying. The two ex- 
amples quoted by Prof. Phillimore of 
parallel uses furnish a testimony, that 


is really hardly required, to the possi- 
bility of the phrase. The metaphor is 
only ‘astonishing’ in the sense in which 
that adjective may be applied to all fine 
poetry. 

Next, what is there ‘questionable’ in 
the Latinity of the line? The con- 
struction of infinitive depending on an 
adjective is sufficiently familiar. Herein 
lies no ground for suspicion. The only 
question is, whether ‘inops laudis’ 
was so stereotyped in use as a compound 
adjective that the two words could not 
occur in juxtaposition in any other con- 
struction. How do the facts stand ? 
Valerius Maximus uses the words twice 
in the sense of ‘déo£os.’ But can they 
be fairly said to ‘form a ‘compound 
adjective’? Is ‘gloria excellens,’ or 
‘distinguished in renown’ in English, 
a compound adjective too? Strictly 
speaking, certainly not. Neither then 
is ‘inops laudis.’ But this is a side- 
issue, and may be left out of further 
discussion. What is important is this: 
that Propertius never uses this ‘com- 
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pound adjective,’ and that to argue from 
the usage of Valerius Maximus to that 
of Propertius, in a subtle point of this 
kind, is really quite inadmissible. And, 
further, even supposing that Propertius 
had used ‘inops laudis’ in the sense of 
‘ ddo£os,’ would that make our present 
construction impossible? Probably not 
—though, here, no one but a native 
Roman could decide with certainty. At 
any rate ‘seri studiorum’ (oWipaGets) is 
no fair parallel. In English poetry one 
might quite reasonably find the phrases 
‘content with love’ and ‘ content with 
love to live’ existing side by side; the 
fact, that ‘long-with-love-acquainted,’ 
Sir Philip Sidney’s quaint compound, 
could hardly occur except in his use of 
it, does not affect the question. 

Having cut off ‘laudis’ from the end 
of the line, what does Prof. Phillimore 
do with ‘conscendere carmen’? He 
proposes, by a series of not very prob- 
able changes, to substitute for it ‘ pos- 
cente Camena.’ This is, of course, 
Latin and makes sense of a sort. But 
it is really little better than a tag, it has 
no sort of appropriateness, and it can 
only be reached by radical emenda- 
tion. Is it credible that Propertius 
wrote it ? 

If we reject Prof. Phillimore’s emenda- 
tion, what is to be said of the passage 
as it stands? I must content myself 
with a reference to Professor Postgate’s 
Select Elegies (III. 1. in his notation). 
With his interpretation I fully agree; 
only I think that ‘conscendere’ sug- 
gests not the ascent of Helicon, but 
the reaching to the head of the ‘ song 
of praise,’ which is conceived of in 
metaphor as the statue of the great 
man. This fine conception, as Prof. 
Postgate points out, is slightly marred 
by the transition to another metaphor 
in |. 24. 

To sum up. The Latinity of the 
phrase is above suspicion. Unless 
ll. 21, 22 are to become utterly irre- 
levant, the metaphor of ‘conscendere’ 
is absolutely necessary. The variant 
‘culmen’ supports the more difficult 
‘carmen.’ This is a case, where ‘the 
old is good ’—and ‘ better.’ 

H. MATTINGLY. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE HORSE 
IN PERSIA. 


GeEoRGE of Pisidia, in a scathing 
criticism of the Persian religion, writes 
(Exp. Pers. I. 24 sqq.): 
map’ ois Ocos tis appovas vouilerat 
évoros 
ds eis EXeyxov Tod mAdvov aeBacpatos 
viv mpockuveitar Kat 


Uncorroborated any statement of Miss 
Smedley’s, as we know, usually fell 
on incredulous ears, and on the sub- 
ject of Persian worship the same might 
well be the case with the assertions of 
the seventh-century poet laureate. But, 
curiously enough, his verses are sup- 
ported by the Chronicle of John of 
Nikiou. Of Hormizd (579-590 A.D.) we 
read (Zotenberg’s translation: Journal 
Asiatique, 7™° Série, Tome XIII. Mars- 
avril, 1879, p. 304) : ‘ Celui-ci, le maudit, 
serviteur des démons, forga les chrétiens 
a adorer le feu et le soleil. Il adorait 
aussi les chevaux qui mangent de V’herbe.’ 
To what practice do these passages re- 
fer? It would be interesting if some 
student of religions could throw some 
light on the subject. 
NorMAN H. BAYNEs. 


Northwood, Middlesex. 


HORATIANA. 


(1) Carm. I. xx. 9-12. 
Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernae 
Temperant vites neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. 


THE article of Mr. L. H. Allen, who 
writes at great length on this stanza in 
the September Review, and the letter of 
Mr. A. O. Prickard in the December 
number, move me to say that com- 
mentators and editors generally (notably 
those who read twm bibes in 1. 10) appear 
to be misled by the catalogues of wines 
given by Pliny (XIV. 61 sgq.) and 
Athenaeus (I. 48). Surely Caecuban 
was a sort, and the best sort, of 
Formian wine, and Calenian was a 
sort, and the best sort, of Falernian: 
and Horace, more suo, has arranged the 
specific and generic names in a chtasmus. 
The stanza means, in effect, ‘ You drink 
(or give) Caecuban and Calenian, but I 
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have neither Campanian nor Latin 
wine.’ So a modern might say: ‘ You 
drink Chambertin and Chateau Lafitte, 
but I have neither Bordeaux nor Bur- 
gundy. It appears, however, from 
Pliny and Athenaeus that Caecuban, 
Calenian, Falernian, and Formian were 
four distinct sorts of wine. So nodoubt 
thev were if the names were used strictly, 
but they were not always used strictly. 
Obviously, a wine may be named not 
only after its own vineyard, but after 
its canton or after the local wine-market. 
So in modern wine-lists Chablis is some- 
times priced under Burgundy, sometimes 
in a class by itself: and Bordeaux is 
sometimes confined to claret and some- 
times includes such different wines as 
Graves, Barsac and Sauterne. The 
evidence of ancient usage is not very 
copious, but clear enough. Pliny him- 
self says (XIV. 63) that the name 
Falernum covered Caucinum, Faustt- 
nianum and Falernum proper, and 
Martial (XIII. 111) uses the same name 
to cover Massic wine from Sinuessa. 
Martial again (7b. 115) says that Caecu- 
ban came from Fundanae A myclae, but 
Athenaeus distinguishes Caecuban from 
Fundanian. The Formian wine, Laes- 


trygonia Bacchus in amphora, of Carm. 
III. xvi. 34, was the choicest and most 
expensive wine to be had, and therefore 
probably Caecuban, certainly not the 


very light wine which Athenaeus 
describes as Formian proper. A glance 
at the map will show that Falernus ager 
was a large district which included 
Cales, and that Formiae must have 
collected the wines from an equally 
large district which included the Caecu- 
bus ager (cf. Ep. 1. v. 4, 5 next quoted). 

I will add a word also on the reading 
‘u btbes. There isan emendation tu iubes 
which is palaeographically the best of all 
and which is assigned by Vollmer to one 
Mr. Teuber. I do not know how Mr. 
Teuber supported this reading, but I 
invented it many years ago, and sup- 
pressed it (at the request of the editor 
of this Review) for want of a parallel to 
tubes in the required sense, viz., ‘you 
order ’ (i.e., ‘you bid the butler bring’). 
There are, however, some similar 
Instances of tmpero which I defer to my 
hext note. 


(2) Epist. I. 5, 4-6. 


Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa palustris 
Inter Minturnas Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 
Si melius quid habes, arcesse vel imperium fer. 


It seems that all editors, from the 
Commentator Cruquianus downwards, 
have taken 1. 6 to mean: ‘If you have 
anything better, send it (or send for it) 
or becontentwith my ruling,’ as if Horace 
were the self-constituted rex convivit. 
But this interpretation involves many 
difficulties which ought not to occur in 
a pleasant friendly letter. In the first 
place, arcesse should mean ‘send for,’ 
and not ‘send,’ and the first meaning 
does not, on the face of it, suit the 
context. Secondly, vel should be aut, 
for the alternatives are peremptory. 
(Kiessling alone gives a note on vel, 
referring to Epist. I. 17.17, where, how- 
ever, vel has its usual and proper sense 
of ‘or, if you prefer it.’) Thirdly, 
imperium fer is unnecessary, and not 
quite polite. What Horace is likely to 
have said is: ‘If you have anything 
better, let me fetch it or, if you like, 
bring it along with you.’ And this 
sense, I think, is easily got from the 
Latin. Avcesse means ‘send for my 
servant to fetch it.’ Vel imperium fer 
means ‘or, if you like, bring your pre- 
scription with you.’ Imperium is, how- 
ever, concrete for abstract: ‘the thing 
you order,’ i.e., the wine itself, just as 
an English waiter might say ‘ This is 
your order’ when he brings you a dish. 
We have here a bit of domestic Latin, 
to which I cannot indeed find an exact 
parallel, though there are many passages 
which render it probable. There are 
fifty places in Plautus and Terence 
where imperium is a master’s order, and 
the strange passive imperor in this very 
Epistle (l. 21) is evidence of a certain 
domestic laxity of usage. Imperium and 
imperare are also doctor’s words for 
‘a prescription ’ and ‘to prescribe’ (Ter. 
Andr. 484, Plin. Pan. 22. 3). Cf. too 
Cicero’s cum frumentum sibi in cellam 
imperavisset (Div. in Q. Caec. 30) and 
nonnunquam etiam puerum vocaret : credo 
cut cenam imperaret (pro Rosc. Am. 59). 
In the latter instance, surely the slave 
might say that the cena was his master’s 
imperium. 
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(3) Epod. ix. 16, 17. 


at hinc frementis verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli canentes Caesarem. 


This is Keller’s text. The MSS. are 
divided between adhuc, adhun, ad hunc, 
at huc, and at hunc. Bentley proposed 
ad hoc, Cuningham at hinc, N. Heinsius 
ab hoc, Fea at hoc. I think the true 


reading is at hui! The interjection 
is especially appropriate since Horace 
professes to be on shipboard at Actium 
and watching the battle-array in the 
highest excitement. Of course hui! 
occurs chiefly in the comedians and 
Cicero’s letters, but it is by no means a 
vulgar or wholly comic interjection. 

J. Gow. 


REVIEWS 


THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


The Origin of Tragedy, with special refer- 
ence tothe Greek Tragedians. By WIL- 
LIAM RIpGEway, Sc.D., F.B.A., etc. 
Cambridge University Press, 1gro. 


UNTIL a few years ago, most scholars 
believed that Attic Tragedy was de- 
scended from a sixth-century perform- 
ance, which might be indifferently 
called ‘dithyramb’ or ‘satyr-play’—a 
performance in honour of Dionysus, 
mainly choral, and presented by men 


disguised as satyrs or ‘ goat-men ’— 
(whence tpaywéia). Into this perform- 
ance Thespis introduced an actor dis- 
tinct from the chorus. The date at 
which tragedy came to be completely 
differentiated from Satyric drama was 
assumed to fall with the last few de- 
cades of the sixth century. The 
original Satyric dithyramb was re- 
garded as a Dorian and Peloponnesian 
rite. The main point of interest in 
Prof. Ridgeway’s work is his attempt to 
prove that Tragedy was not originally 
Dionysiac or Satyric, but began in 
mimetic ritual performed at the tombs 
of deceased ‘ heroes,’ and that this ritual 
was only absorbed into that of Dionysus 
at a comparatively late date. The per- 
formances at the hero-tombs were called 
‘tragic’ because the performers dressed 
themselves in goat-skins—reverting, for 
ritual purposes, to the common dress of 
those earlier and simpler days, in which 
the ritual had originated. The tomb 
of the hero was either converted into 
the thymele of Dionysus, or at least the 
latter took its place beside the former. 


The plays of Thespis belonged to hero- 
ritual, not to Dionysiac, and his great 
work was to divorce them from the 
sacred tomb and the annual celebra- 
tion thereat, and so to create a more 
independent drama. The prominence in 
extant tragedies of tombs and lamenta- 
tions, and the appearance of the ghosts 
of deceased heroes as characters in the 
play, is a survival from the original 
performances at the tombs. The Satyric 
drama, on the other hand, developed out 
of genuinely Dionysiac rites of an 
indecent and riotous kind—not out of 
Dorian dithyrambs, but out of a Thra- 
cian ritual designed to secure fertility. 
The discussion of the rival theories 
turns largely on the interpretation of 
a number of much disputed passages, 
on the weighing of analogies drawn 
from peoples far removed from the 
Greeks of the Classical Age, and on the 
possibility of explaining the particular 
features in extant tragedies, which it 
is sought to explain, upon the older 
theory no less satisfactorily than upon 
the newer; and it is obvious that no 
theory can stand which rests upon in- 
terpretations that are doubtful or un- 
warranted, or upon analogies which 
when inspected do not present suf- 
ficiently strong points of resemblance 
to render them useful for the purpose 
in hand. But though I feel convinced 
that Prof. Ridgeway’s case in regard 
to the origin of Tragedy is not, for the 
most part, a good one, either in its 
destructive or its constructive aspect, 
I gladly add my testimony to the 
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utility of a work, which necessitates a 
re-examination of evidence on funda- 
mental points, and is bound to result 
in making at least some points clearer 
than they were. It would be a disaster, 
if theories so brilliantly conceived and 
supported were not given to the world, 
even if they should prove to be un- 
tenable. They challenge and compel 
discussion, and it is only by discussion 
that we get nearer the truth. 

In one important point I am cordially 
in agreement with Prof. Ridgeway. 
Tragedy and Satyric drama are, I think, 
undoubtedly distinct in origin; and 
some of the reasons for this conclusion 
are well stated, for the first time in 
English literature, in the present work. 
The whole question was admirably dis- 
cussed by Reisch (in the Festschrift fir 
Gomperz in 1902), and it is a pity that 
Prof. Ridgeway shows no acquaintance 
with this discussion. He would have 
found his own conclusions anticipated 
in many points, some of the arguments 
perhaps better stated, and several others 
of great importance carefully worked 
out. Prof. Ridgeway is possibly wrong 
in attributing to Aristotle the theory of 
the origin of tragedy from Satyric play: 
the words of Aristotle Poet. iv. do not 
necessarily imply more than that the 
style of the earliest tragedy was gro- 
tesque or ‘satyric’; but the point is 
uncertain: Aristotle may be merely 
theorising, and may have had little 
more evidence about sixth-century 
performances than we have. In one 
or two other points, the Professor’s 
arguments seem to illustrate the pos- 
sibility of drawing a true conclusion 
from false premises. He is probably 
wrong in denying the early existence of 
‘rude, licentious dithyrambs’ among the 
Dorians, since it was most likely such 
dithyrambs (closely resembling those of 
which Archilochus speaks) that Arion 
brought into literary form (see below) ; 
though it is highly improbable that these 
dithyrambs were danced by satyrs ; and 
so, even if tragedy were connected with 
them, its origin would not be in satyr- 
play. Again, when he identifies the 
with the Thracian among 
whom he supposes the Satyric drama to 
have originated, he overlooks the fact 
that similar half-bestial creatures of 


the imagination occur in the primitive 
beliefs of other Indo-European peoples, 
under various names, and that in these 
cases there is no such conveniently 
named tribe by which to explain them ; 
and their ‘supernatural’ character (to 
use an inexact but intelligible ex- 
pression) is less easy to understand, if 
they were originally simply the human 
worshippers of the god. Their real 
origin is probably to be sought much 
farther back than the point at which he 
looks for it, though the form of Diony- 
siac ritual with which they were con- 
nected very probably did (as_ he 
contends) enter Greece from Thrace. 
The attempt to disprove the Dorian 
and Dionysiac character of the dithy- 
ramb, and therefore of the earliest 
tragedy, occupies a considerable part 
of Chapter I. The author is clearly 
right in denying that Aristotle endorses 
the claim of the Dorians to have 
originated tragedy (or dithyramb) ; and 
in rejecting their argument, quoted by 
Aristotle, from the word épaéya. He is 
on much more doubtful ground when 
he treats as a proved truth his earlier 
suggestion (which, so far as I know, has 
found little support) that the Doric 
forms which occur in tragedy are really 
old Attic ; and when he argues that ‘ it 
is difficult to believe that the Athenians 
would have borrowed the diction of 
their sacred songs from the hated 
Dorians, whom they would not permit 
to enter their sanctuaries.’ As a matter of 
fact, the authority quoted (Herod. V.71) 
only records the refusal of the priestess 
of Athena to allow Cleomenes to enter 
the adurov of Athena on the Acropolis, 
ov yap Gemitov raprévac 
év@atTa—a phrase obviously unequal 
to the weight of so sweeping a con- 
clusion. Again, Prof. Ridgeway re- 
minds us that Arion, to whom the 
organisation of the dithyramb was 
ascribed, was not a Dorian, but a Les- 
bian. True; but it was a performance at 
Dorian Corinth that he organised ; and 
Pindar distinctly treats the dithyramb 
as Corinthian. (It is surely wrong to 
interpret the dvoydacayta of Herod. I. 
xxiii. to mean that Arion first gave 
the name ‘dithyramb’ to the perform- 
ance, and so to attribute to Herodotus 
a statement which, as the Professor 
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rightly remarks, is untrue, since the 
name occurs in Archilochus, @s Acw- 
oivw cvyxepavvwleis ppévas. 
The word means that Archilochus gave 
names to his dithyrambs—making them 
regular compositions with definite sub- 
jects, and therefore nameable, instead 
of riotous performances. Similarly 
moujoavta means that he composed them 
—made them poems—instead of leaving 
the words to the inspiration of the 
moment, when the leader was oivo 
dpévas). It is not clear 
whether (on p. 5) the Professor adopts 
the common interpretation of Suidas’ 
notice about Arion, and regards the 
phrases which describe Arion as (1) the 
inventor of the tpayiKos Tpo7os, (2) the 
organiser of the dithyramb, (3) the in- 
troducer of satyrs speaking verses, 
as all referring to the same type of 
performance. I think it far more likely 
that Arion was supposed to have found 
three separate types of ill-organised 
performance in existence, and to have 
improved and given literary form to 
them all — creating the cyclic dithy- 
ramb, making the satyr-dancers speak 
metrically, and giving shape to a lyric 
performance which developed into 
tragedy. This interpretation would 
get over some serious difficulties, but 
this is not the place to develop this 
point. 

Again, there is not (as Prof. Ridge- 
way would have us believe) any incon- 
sistency in Aristotle’s connexion of 
tragedy, both with Epic, and with a 
performance grotesque Or rude in 
diction. As dealing with serious and 
heroic subjects, it was the successor of 
epic poetry ; and it is only in this sense 
that Aristotle describes it as such: but 
this does not exclude the possibility 
that the language of Thespis was gro- 
tesque. The high tone of tragedy and 
its elevated language may well have 
come from the combination with the 
Thespian play of the tragic choruses of 
the Peloponnese, first organised by 
Arion. (In connecting tragedy with 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and comedy with 
the Margites, Aristotle is certainly re- 
ferring to the subjects, not, as Prof. 
Ridgeway states on p. 57, to the diction). 
Nor, because epic poems were not 


written in Doric, does it follow that the 
Dorians had nothing to do with those 
lyric poems, which gave rise to tragedy 
on Prof. Ridgeway’s theory as well as 
on others. The arguments that follow 
—that the dithyramb was not Dorian 
because Lasos was probably not Dorian, 
and that it was not originally Diony. 
siac because Lasos may have sung the 
sorrows of heroes—are very weak. 
Whether the dithyramb was Dorian or 
not, cannot be proved or disproved by 
reference to Lasos, who is over a century 
later than Arion, and in whose time the 
dithyramb was very widely spread, and 
had doubtless developed considerably. 
It cannot, I think, be shown con- 
clusively either that the dithyramb was, 
or that it was not, Dorian in its most 
rudimentary form. Archilochus, in a 
fragment of whom we first happen to 
hear of it, was not a Dorian: but the 
best evidence we have tends to show 
that it was in Dorian Corinth that both 
it, and the tragic choruses which (as I 
believe) afterwards contributed to the 
origin of tragedy proper, and came 
later to be confused with dithyramb, 
first took literary shape. This is all 
that is needed to explain the Dorian 
tradition mentioned by Aristotle, his 
derivation of tragedy from ‘ dithyramb,’ 
and the occurrence of certain Dorian 
forms in tragic lyrics. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s arguments against 
ascribing a peculiarly Dionysiac char- 
acter to the earliest dithyramb are un- 
convincing. There is no doubt that, at 
the end of the sixth century B.c. and 
afterwards, ‘dithyrambs’ were com- 
posed in honour of other personages 
than Dionysus; just as Paeans were 
composed in honour of others than 
Apollo. But just as ‘Paean’ is not a 
title of any but Apollo,so ‘ Dithyrambus’ 
is not a title of any but Dionysus (to 
whom it was addressed as early as the 
fragment of Pratinas); and a strong 
presumption is afforded by these facts 
that ‘the dithyramb’ was originally a 
chant addressed to him. (The dis- 
integration and alteration of the original 
form and application of the dithyramb 
seem, when once they had begun, to have 
gone on rapidly, as the history of the 
dithyramb in the fifth century shows; 
but this, though it accounts for a 
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certain looseness in the use of the 
word by later writers, tells us nothing 
of its origin.) And though it is not 
absolutely impossible to interpret the 
fragment of Archilochus and the lines 
of Pindar (Ol. xiii. 18. tai Avwvvoov 
robev civ Bonddta 
SvpauBo) on the theory that the 
dithyramb was not primarily Diony- 
siac, the natural inference from the 
passages is certainly not in favour of 
that theory. (Prof. Ridgeway’s inter- 
pretation of Bonddra seems to me to be 
probably right). ‘ 

We need not, therefore, give up the 
belief that the dithyramb was Dionysiac, 
and probably Dorian in its first literary 
form; and that from it, or at least from 
choruses so like it as to be afterwards 
confused with it, tragedy partly origin- 
ated; these choruses being combined in 
the sixth century with the rude dramatic 
performances brought into Athens from 
the Attic country districts by Thespis. 
The intermediate stages between the 
choruses which Arion composed in the 
Tpayixos TpdTros, and those of Phrynichus 
and Aeschylus are no longer traceable ; 
but the ascription of tpaywdiat or 
tpayixa Spayata to Pindar and Simon- 
ides may give us a hint (as also may the 
mention of Epigenes of Sicyon!, and 
of a number of tragic poets before 
Thespis) ; and it may be that, whereas 
no one suggests that the work of Thespis 
had any literary merits, Attic tragedy 
became, after his time, a great literary 
work of art, through taking into itself 
a great stream of lyric tragedy, which 
had been set flowing by Arion in Dorian 
Corinth. The fact recorded by Joannes 
Diaconus (Comm. in Hermogenem), that 
Solon in his elegies ascribed the first 
Spiva tis tpaypdias to Arion is very 
important, since Solon and Arion were 
contemporaries ; and there is no ground 


‘There is much uncertainty as regards 
Epigenes ; but I do not follow the Professor’s 
argument on p. 68, that non-Dionysiac tragedy 
existed before the introduction of Dionysiac 
worship, because Epigenes was the fifteenth 
tragic poet before Thespis, who must have begun 
to perform about 570 B.C., whereas Dionysiac 
worship (according to the Professor) was not 
introduced into Sicyon before 600 B.C. There 
1s plenty of room for fifteen poets in thirty years, 
as the Attic inscriptional evidence shows, even 
if the dates given are correct. 
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for doubting the accuracy of Joannes’ 
statement. 

But if the arguments against the 
Dionysiac theory of tragedy are weak, 
what of those which are adduced in 
favour of the tomb-theory ? 

Much turns on the interpretation of 
Herod. V. 67. ta Te 67) GAXa of Sixvoviot 
éripwyv tov "Adpnatov Kat mpos Ta 
avtov TpayiKoiat Yopoiat éyépatpor, 
tov pev ov Tiua@vtes, tev 6’ 
"Adpnotov. yopods péev 
Avovriow amidwxe, THY Ovoinv 
Medavirr@. Here we have a definite 
transference of tpayixoi yopoi from a 
hero to Dionysus—and we have no 
other; and from this (supported by 
other arguments to considered 
below) we are asked to infer that the 
villages of Attica had each their own 
local hero, and that to these local festivals 
of the dead the worship of Dionysus 
became attached. It is clear that this is 
going far beyond the evidence. This 
transference, moreover, at Sicyon, was 
the arbitrary act of a tyrant—not a 
natural religious development, such as 
the gradual absorption of hero-cults by 
Dionysiac would imply; and to infer 
that the latter process took place 
generally in Greece—or took place in 
Attica—from this single arbitrary act 
at Sicyon would be most hazardous. 
It is not to the point to prove (as any 
Greek scholar can prove, and as Prof. 
Ridgeway proves at some length) that 
there were solemn lamentations, as well 
as various forms of contests, etc., at 
hero-tombs all over Greece, and that 
the dead were carefully propitiated, nor 
even to prove (and this can very rarely 
be done, if at all) that there were dra- 
matic or mimetic performances at the 
tombs. We require some proof that 
the Dionysiac festivals in Athens got 
theiy dramatic performances from this 
source; and the proof offered is not 
sufficient. What the passage of Herod- 
otus proves, is that at an early date 
in the sixth century there were solemn 
choruses in honour of Adrastus at 
Sicyon, which, so far as Herodotus 
(over a century later) could judge, were 
sufficiently like the choruses in the 
tragedy of his contemporaries to be 
called ‘ tragic,’ and the words of which 
had reference to Adrastus’ sufferings. 
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There is no proof that there was any 
dramatic representation of his sufferings. 
(We know that the early dithyramb 
was narrative, not mimetic; and the 
Tpayikol yopoi contemporary with the 
earliest literary dithyramb were in all 
probability closely allied to it.) That 
tpayixos as used by Herodotus means 
‘tragic’ can scarcely be doubted. 
The word is so used by Aristo- 
phanes, Peace 136 (in 42I B.C., not 
many years after Herodotus, Book V., 
appears to have been written); and 
Herodotus, friend of Sophocles as 
he was, and well acquainted with 
Athens at the time of the great trage- 
dians, is not likely to have used the 
word in any other sense: nor is there 
any extant instance of the word in the 
sense of ‘ goat-like ’ or ‘in goat-costume,’ 
until the first century A.D. (There is 
no occurrence of the word at all, I 
believe, before Herodotus and Aristo- 
phanes; but it is almost certain that 
Solon must have used it, and in the 
sense of ‘ tragic,’ not of ‘ goat-like,’ in his 
elegies: see above.) The information 


which Herodotus gives can quite well be 
explained on the Dionysiac theory of 
the origin of tragedy, if we suppose that 


the originally Dionysiac choruses soon 
came to be extended to non-Dionysiac 
themes, in the manner which the 
proverb ovdév mpos tov sug- 
gests. (The explanations of the pro- 
verb given by Zenobius and Suidas 
are confused, but all of them refer to 
the departure of tragedy or dithyramb 
from Dionysiac subjects. The innova- 
tion is variously ascribed to Epigenes, 
Thespis, Phrynichus and Aeschylus.) 
Probably the choruses in honour of 
Adrastus were like the many other 
Ophvo. of which we hear—none of them, 
so far as our information goes, mimetic 
or dramatic. [It may suffice to refer to 
the laments for Achilles in Elis 
(Paus. IV. xxiii. 3), at Croton (Ly- 
cophr. Alex. 859) and at Rhoeteum 
(Philostr. Her. 20. 22); for Medea’s 
Children at Corinth (Philostr. Her. 20, 
21; Paus. II. iii. 7; Schol. Eur. Med. 
273, 1379, etc.), for Leucothea at Thebes 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. p. 228e: and for 
Hippolytus at Troezen. | 

Such laments Herodotus would 
naturally call ‘ tragic,’ in view of their 


tone and their resemblance to the 
‘tragic’ choruses in the Attic sense of 
the word; but evidence that they were 
mimetic is entirely wanting. The case 
on which the argument for the belief 
in mimetic performances at the Tombs 
of heroes mainly rests is that of the 
ceremonies (Ridgeway, p. 37) in honour 
of Scephrus at Tegea, which formed 
part of the ritual of Apollo Agyieus. 
But there is nothing to indicate that 
these ceremonies took place at the 
tomb of Scephrus; and the form of 
ritual ‘ pursuit’ which is recorded does 
not belong (so far as our evidence goes) 
peculiarly to hero-ritual (see Farnell, 
Cults. V. p. 231, note b; Nilsson, Griech. 
Feste, p. 166-7, has a different explana- 
tion). This instance at most goes to 
swell the evidence for the undisputed 
fact that heroes were honoured: it 
hardly supports the theory that they 
were honoured with mimetic perform- 
ances, which were transferred to 
Dionysus. 

An equally disputable argument is 
that which Professor Ridgeway draws 
(p. 50) from the Anthesteria. The 
argument is a little difficult to follow. 
It seems to be this: ‘The Anthesteria 
was a festival of the dead, at which 
Cyclic choruses were performed. These 
Cyclic choruses were, it is true, in 
honour of Dionysus; but some other 
Cyclic choruses in Athens were not con- 
fined to him; and therefore those at 
the Anthesteria were not Dionysiac in 
origin, but existed before the worship of 
Dionysus was introduced.’ Unless I 
have misrepresented the argument (and 
I do not think I have done so) it is 
entirely illogical. In addition, it is 
very doubtful if the initial assumption, 
that the Anthesteria was a festival of 
the dead, is correct. Prof. Ridgeway 
says that Miss Harrison has proved it. 
I have not space to argue the point, 
but a quite different, and, I believe, a 
more likely view is taken by Dr. Farnell 
(Cults v. 214 sqqg.), according to whom 
the festival was primarily Dionysiac, 
and the addition to it of chthonic 
ritual is to be otherwise explained. 
(The evidence of dramatic choruses at 
the festival is very late and slight.) 

We have next to consider Prof 
Ridgeway’s argument from the exist- 
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ence of two altars in the theatre at 
Athens—a fact which he takes to in- 
dicate the superimposition of one cult 
upon another—the Dionysiac upon the 
heroic. The difficulty of this argument 
lies in the fact that the Bwuos on the 
stage, as described by Pollux iv. 123, 
belongs to the relatively late period in 
the development of tragedy, when there 
was a house-front as a back scene ; and 
this Bwpos, being ‘like the conical 
pillars which stood in the streets before 
_house-doors’ (p. 47), not improbabl 

appeared in the theatre along with 
the house-front, and was not there at 
all in very early times. The words of 
Pollux, which actually call this Bapos 
by the name dyuwevs are most naturally 
interpreted in this way 5€ ris 
Kal ayuieds Execto o 
tov «.7.r.). The end of the 
earlier sentence of the passage is a 
well-known difficulty, nai oxnvy pev 
idiov, Se opynotpa Tov yopod, 
& Kal Oupérn, cite Biya ovoa 
elite Bwpos. (They mean, perhaps, that 
Pollux was aware that the word OupérAn 
was applied not only to the altar, but 
also in a wider sense, including the 
raised step or platform on which— 
probably—the altar stood.) But Prof. 
Ridgeway is surely guilty of a petitio 
principit when he gives ‘tomb’ as an 
alternative translation of Bwpos, and in 
supposing that the tomb, or Bwyos, of 
the hero became the @vyéAn of Dionysus. 
(It is not quite clear how this suggestion 
is consistent with the other, that the 
Bwpés on the stage and the @uyéAn in 
the orchestra respectively represent the 
two cults.) The record of the trans- 
ference of worship at Sicyon itself tells 
the other way; for while Cleisthenes 
transferred the yopoi to Dionysus, 
Herodotus expressly states that he 
transferred tiv adAnv Ovoinr, not to 
Dionysus, but to Melanippus—another 
hero; so that the statement (p. 38) 
that ‘when the tragic chorus was taken 
from him’ (i.e., Adrastus) ‘ and trans- 
ferred to Dionysus, the tomb round 
which the chorus danced now became 
the altar of Dionysus’ is almost cer- 
tainly wrong. The use of Bays as 
applied to a tomb is found only in a 
very late epigram in the Anthology 
(App. p. 262), so far as I know, and 

NO. CCXXIV. VOL. XXVI. 


even then it is possibly half meta- 
phorical. Such a passage as Cho. 198, 
aidouzévn cor ws 
(quoted p. 119) of course proves nothing 
except that the chorus held the tomb 
in as great reverence as an altar—not 
that Bwpuds means ‘ tomb.’ 

Prof. Ridgeway’s suggestion that the 
plays of Thespis were not Dionysiac, 
but heroic, and that the innovation 
made by him, and objected to by Solon, 
consisted in the removal of these plays 
from the hero-tomb does not appear to 
be justified by the evidence. Of the 
titles of the plays (if indeed they 
are genuine) some can be _inter- 
preted as Dionysiac, one probably 
cannot. This implies of course that 
the subjects of his plays were not ex- 
clusively Dionysiac, but not that the 
performance which he brought into 
Athens from Icaria was not originally 
so. And we are expressly told by Plu- 
tarch what it was that in fact angered 
Solon, viz., that Thespis told so many 
falsehoods before so great a crowd. 
There is not a shadow of evidence for 
the statement (p. 61) that ‘a perform- 
ance which he would have regarded 
as fit and proper when enacted in some 
shrine of the gods or at a hero’s tomb, 
not unnaturally roused his indignation 
when the exhibition was merely for 
sport ... and not at some hallowed 
spot.’ What entitled Thespis to be called 
by many the ‘inventor’ of tragedy was 
almost certainly (as appears from Aris- 
totle,! quoted by Themistius Ov. xxvi. 
p. 316d, and Diogenes Laertius ITI. lvi.) 
his introduction of a separate actor who 
made set speeches (and could take dif- 
ferent parts) ; whereas the person who 
had mounted on the édeos and talked 
with the chorus (Pollux iv. 
123) was probably one of the choreutae 
themselves, or—if he was not—had at 
least no set speeches or dramatic part 
to undertake. 

The ritual performances of various 
non-Hellenic races which Prof. Ridge- 
way adduces in order to show that 
dramatic performances in honour of the 


1 Prof. Ridgeway, p. 57, states that Aristotle 
ignored Thespis. He does not mention him in 
in the Poetics; but Themistius’ reference 
shows that Aristotle attached some importance 
to him. 
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dead are a world-wide practice are not 
very convincing, because they may for 
the most part be otherwise interpreted. 
The end of Beowulf only tells of a 
lament and a solemn ride round the 
grave. The Tibetan play presents the 
dangers of the soul and its delivery 
from them (as a medieval mystery 
might), but cannot be shown with any 
certainty to have anything to do with 
the worship of the dead. The play of 
the Veddas seems to be a piece of magic 
designed to secure good hunting by a 
representation of a good hunt, and to 
be in no way parallel to the Greek 
drama. But I must leave the discussion 
of these and other cases to more expert 
anthropologists than myself. 

The most impressive evidence in 
favour of the origin of tragedy in hero- 
worship consists doubtless in the oc- 
currence in many plays of scenes in 
which tomb-ritual and lamentations 
are performed; and (in a few plays 
only) scenes in which ghosts appear. 
These latter ought perhaps to be dis- 
regarded. They are very few; the 
imagination of the poet was certainly 
equal to inventing them, without the 
assistance of grave-ritual; and we have 
no independent evidence of dramatic 
grave-ritual in Greece in which the spirit 
of the deceased appeared as a character. 
(The appearance of Clytemnestra in the 
Eumenides does not actually take place 
in response to, or in connexion with, 
any grave-ritual in the play.) And as 
to the scenes of lamentations and 
worship at the graveside, these, surely, 
are amply explained by the nature of 
the stories (which were mostly taken 
from Epic poetry, with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary for dramatic 
purposes, for the presentation of cha- 
racter, and for the suggestion of moral 
lessons), in conjunction with the love 
which Greek writers everywhere show 
for aetiology. Stories turning upon 
disaster and death naturally involve 
scenes of mourning, and wherever such 
scenes occur they arise quite naturally 
out of the plot. These scenes of 
mourning, and particularly the xoupos, 
of course took their form from the 
kind of mourning which was actuall 
in vogue in contemporary Greek life 
(and is foreshadowed in the Homeric 
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poems); and this kind of mourning was | 
most probably employed also in the 
ritual mournings at the tombs of heroes.- 
But this does not mean that the whole 
play is simply an expansion of such 
ritual mournings. The Greek drama 
may perfectly well have been Dionysiac 
in origin and yet have adopted, in scenes 
of mourning, those forms of mourning 
with which the Greeks were familiar (as 
Synge uses the ‘keening’ in his Riders to 
the Sea): it would have been strange if 
it had been otherwise; and we require 
no more than this to explain the facts. 
When there existed (as, e.g., in the case 
of Hippolytus) actual rites at tombs of 
heroes, the tragedies dealing with these 
heroes naturally mentioned the supposed 
aitvov of these, just as other tragedies 
gave the aitva of other things—the four 
Ionian tribes, the powers of the Areo- 
pagus, the torch race at Colonos, and 
other ceremonies quite unconnected 
with heroes. But of course hero-rites 
were the things most often explained, 
because the deaths of heroes were the 
subject of tragedy. If space allowed, 
it would be possible to take play by 
play, and to show that in some there 
is no allusion to hero-rites, and that 
in others the allusion to it or the 
representation of it on the stage does 
not require Prof. Ridgeway’s theory to 
explain it, and is more naturally ex- 
plained otherwise ; as well as to discuss 
a number of extremely disputable points 
in his treatment of the several plays in 
Chap. iv.; but under the circumstances 
a general statement must suffice. 

But though I find great difficulty 
in accepting most of the author’s argu- 
ments, I do not feel satisfied with our 
scanty knowledge of the early history of 
tragedy. We know very little of the 
steps by which the early Dionysiac 
ritual came into Attica and the Pelo- 
ponnesus. We can see it at Corinth 
and Icaria, and the elements of Attic 
tragedy were probably derived from 
these two sources, and were combined, 
about the third quarter of the sixth 
century, in such a way as to lead to 
the tragedy of Phrynichus and Aeschy- 
lus. We can see it in another form at 
Phlius, whence Pratinas brought the 
Satyric drama (perhaps Thracian in 
origin) to Athens. We have perhaps 4 
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trace of it at Eleutherae. Beyond this 
nearly everything is uncertain. There 
is, I think, some prospect of a solution 
on somewhat different lines from those 
upon which Prof. Ridgeway works—the 
consideration of the character of the 
Dionysiac worship itself in its chthonic 
aspect and of the ritual with which 
Dionysus may have been worshipped 
(or the more vaguely conceived power 
which afterwards came to be called 
Dionysus) as a chthonic power. Die- 
terich’s suggestions (which Prof. Ridge- 
way does not notice) do not indeed 
commend themselves as they stand, but 
other scholars are following up the hints 
which his invaluable paper contains 
(Archiv. fiir Religionswissenschaft, xi. 
2, 3, July, 1908) ; and it is possible that 
some hypothesis consistent with all the 
available evidence may be found ; and 
few, if any, of the objections which 
hold good against Prof. Ridgeway’s 
theory would necessarily hold good 
against this. 

A few minor points may be noted: 
(1) Since the interpretation of rpay@dia 
as the ‘song of the men in goat-cos- 
tume’ must be given up, the word can 
be interpreted as the song ‘around’ or 
‘for the goat’—whether the goat be 
sacrifice or prize. Thespis won a goat 
as a prize, and Eratosthenes describes 
Icaria as the place mpata 
Tedyov w@pxnoavto, (2) The inferences 
to be drawn from the Thracian carnival 
described by Mr. Dawkins, and from 
similar performances, is very uncer- 
tain ; but many points seem to be more 
closely paralleled in ancient Comedy 
than in ancient Tragedy. (3) Prof. 
Ridgeway cites a number of cases of 
superimposition of divine upon heroic 
cults; but in all or nearly all of these 
we can see more unmistakeable traces 


of the original distinctness than in the 
case of the supposed superimposition 
of Dionysus upon the heroes. (4) The 
argument, from the fact that Thespis 
first disguised his face with white lead, 
that his play was a hero-play (I suppose, 
a ghost-play) seems highly speculative ; 
but it is not possible to discuss it 
adequately without a minute examina- 
tion of questions affecting the Titans 
and Kouretes. (5) Bassaricae (p. 24) is 
probably a misprint for Bassarae or Bas- 
sarides ; and the rendering of Aevorhpa, 
p. 27, by ‘stone-breaker’ is perhaps 
more than doubtful. (6) It is very un- 
fortunate that in discussing Dr. Farnell’s 
suggestions, Prof. Ridgeway should not 
have referred to Dr. Farnell’s full pres- 
entation of them in his Cults of the 
Greek States, published many months 
before the Origin of Tragedy. Whether 
these suggestions are right or wrong, 
they do not get fair treatment. But 
Dr. Farnell can take care of himself, 
and therefore I do not pursue the 
subject. 

I have no space to discuss the con- 
cluding chapter, in which the author 
describes the expansion of tragedy, 
particularly in the hands of Aeschylus. 
I feel sure that the explanation of 
certain features of the Supplices and 
Eumenides by a supposed survival of 
matriarchal ideas in Athens down to a 
late date cannot be sustained. Apart 
from this, the chapter, like the rest 
of the work, contains many good things. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


[Since the above was written, I have 
read Nilsson’s most interesting article, 
Neue Jahrbiicher, xxvii. pp. 609 sqq., and 
am glad to find my opinion confirmed 
on anumber of points. ] 


DE VETERUM, IMPRIMIS ROMANORUM STUDIIS ETYMOLOGICIS. 


De Veterum Imprimis Romanorum Studiis 
Etymologicis. Specimen litterarium 
inaugurale pro gradu doctoratus in 
Academia Rhenotraiectina submittet 
FREDERICUS MULLER. I vol. 8vo. 
Pp. v+268. Traiecti ad Rhenum: 
A. Oosthoek. April, 1910. 


BEFORE turning to the Roman Etymo- 
logists Dr. Muller discusses briefly the 
study of words among the Greeks. 
After dealing with the etymology of the 
Cratylusand the dialect forms mentioned 
in it, he comes to Aristotle. Aristotle’s 
classification of sounds into voiced, 
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liquid, and mute; his three genders, 
appev, petak&v; his separation 
of simple and compound words; the 
name 7T@o1s given to everything not 
nominative or present indicative, lead 
us to expect a greater contribution to 
the study of language than we find. 
Aristotle’s etymologies are few; his 
study was for the sake of dialectic 
rather than for its own sake. His 
theory of the origin of language was 
that man ascribed meanings to words 
kata that language was con- 
ventional not natural, but he entirely 
neglects to state on what principles it 
was founded. 

In this chapter Dr. Muller points out 
that dvopatorowa for Plato and the 
Stoics did not mean an imitation by 
men of natural sounds, the common 
meaning given to it to-day and the one 
which Roman grammarians gave to it, 
but it meant for them that nature had 
produced a sound in some wondrous 
manner having a certain relation with 
the thing itself. This view was im- 
possible for Aristotle with his theory of 
the origin of language. 

We pass on to the Stoics. They had 
recognised four parts of speech, noun 
verb 


conjunction 
(ctvdSecpos), the article (ap@pov). 
Again we find logical rather than 
grammatical distinctions. They divided 
verbs into active (60a), passive 
and neuter (ovdérepa), and did not 


recognise the middle. For them d5ca- 
Néyowat was active because of its 
meaning. They restricted the term 
m7T@o1s to nouns; for them it did not 
signify deviation from the nominative 
case, but included it. They recognised 
four cases. Nominative (6p 0%), genitive 
(yevtxy), dative and accusative 

In dealing with the Alexandrians Dr. 
Muller puts forward the very reasonable 
view that they were led to their study of 
etymology from a wish to interpret the 
Greek poets. 

Of the Roman etymologists the first 
worthy of mention, with the exception 
of Lucilius, is Aelius Stilo, of whom 
Varro and Cicero were disciples. Dr. 
Muller comments on the fragments of 
Aelius, mentions his inconsistencies 
(e.g. in portisculus -culus is referred to 
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classis, but in puticulae it is ignored. 


Lepus (-oris) is derived from pes without 
a thought of the oblique cases). A 
table of the sound changes which Aelius 
appears to have recognised is also 
given. 

About half the book is concerned 
with Varro. Dr. Muller refutes fairly 
conclusively Reitzenstein’s and Kriegs- 
hammer’s views as to the parts of the 
De Lingua Latina they would respectively 
assign to Aelius Stilo. Among other 
things he points out that in the parts 
which Kriegshammer would attribute 
bodily to Aelius, there are Sabine words 
with which Varro born at Reate was 
much more likely to have been ac- 
quainted. 

Varro recognised four foreign lan- 
guages as sources of Latin words, 
Graeca, Hispanica, Armenica, Syrtaca. 
He also recognised Greek dialects and 
other Italian dialects and languages. 
Dr. Muller gives good lists of the 
words which Varro ascribes to each 
language and dialect. We find one 
hybrid ‘congerro. The number of 
Sabine words is comparatively large, 
while the number of Oscan derivatives 
is no larger than that given by Aelius. 
There are a fair number of words from 
Etruscan. We notice that Varro’s 
derivations are often more to be prized 
because of the information he gives 
about ancient customs than because of 
any critical faculty he displays. 

In the difficult region of semasiology 
we find the list of Varro’s faults far 
outnumbers that of his virtues. He is 
prone to heed only one use of a word, 
e.g. densum ‘quod a dentibus pectinis quibus 
feritur. That he derives a word from a 
fact not proper to the word but common 
to a whole class is an objection that 
Quintilian has brought against him. 
Dr. Muller quotes the passage. Quint. 
Inst. Or. I. 6. 34. 

Dr. Muller’s book is undoubtedly a 
very thorough piece of work; not its 
least merit lies in the convenient lists 
of words derived from different lan- 
guages and in its tables of sound changes 
probably recognised by the different 


etymologists. 
S. E. JACKSON. 


Paddington and Maida Vale High School. 
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COSTA’S CRONOLOGIA ROMANA PREFLAVIANA, AND 
FASTI CONSOLARI ROMANI. 


La Cronologia Romana Preflaviana, es- 
tratto dalla Rivista di Storia Antica, 
N.S.—Anno XIII. 2-3. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Pp. 252-305, with 1 chronological 
chart. Padova: Tipi della Rivista di 
Storia Antica. IgIo. 


I Fasti Consolart Romani dalle Origini 
alla Morte di C. Gtulio Cesare. 
Vol. I., ‘Le Fonti’; Vol. I., Parte I., 
‘Studio delle Fonti’; Vol. I., Parte II., 
‘Materiali per lo Studio delle Fonti.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. x+543; vit147. 
6 chronological tables in the second 
part. Milano: Libreria Editrice 
Milanese. 1g1o. Price 20 lire for the 
two parts, stiff paper covers. 


THESE two works, though by the same 
writer and though dealing largely with 
the same subject, are widely different in 
character. The Cronologia Romana Pre- 
flaviana is acurious compound of erratic 
arithmetic and imaginative theorising, 
while the Fast: Consolari isa careful and 
laborious study of documents, which 
should be of value to workers in the 
same field. The shorter and more daring 
treatise contains more matter of interest 
to the general reader, and a study of 
the methods employed may perhaps 
provide a little innocent entertainment. 

The starting-point of this shorter 
treatise is the dedication of a temple to 
Concord by Cn. Flavius in the consul- 
ship of P. Sempronius and L. Sulpicius 
(304 B.c. according to the received 
chronology), as recorded by Pliny, 
N.H. xxxili. 19 et seg. Pliny informs us 
that an inscription on the temple stated 
that it was built 204 years after the dedi- 
cation of the Capitoline temple, and 
Pliny himself states that this was in the 
year of the city 449. Various readings 
are 303 for 204, and 448 for 449. An 
ordinary inquirer might not be able to 
deduce much from these statements. 
According to the Varronian system of 
chronology the second consulship of 
M. Horatius Pulvillus, in which Diony- 
sius and Tacitus place the dedication 
of the Capitoline temple, was the 204th 
year reckoned inclusively before the 
consulship of Sempronius and Sulpicius, 
which would fall in the year of the city 


450. The Ciceronian system, which 
Signor Costa himself restores with great 
pains, would also give the 204th year, if 
we reckon backwards to the first consul- 
ship of Horatius—Cicero’s system gives 
him no second consulship—in which 
Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch place the 
dedication of the Capitoline temple, 
while according to this system the con- 
sulship of Sempronius and Sulpicius 
would fall in the year of the city 448. 
The natural inference from these figures 
is that, if the inscription was really con- 
temporary, the traditional chronology of 
the Roman republic must be at least as 
old as 304 B.c. But Signor Costa is 
not content to draw so simple and easy 
an inference. He comments on the use 
of the dedication of the temple as an 
era, and connects it, very properly, with 
the practice of driving a nail in the 
temple wall on the Ides of September of 
each year, that is,on the anniversary of 
the dedication. The number of the 
nails would, so long as the custom was 
maintained, express the date reckoned 
from the era of the dedication. From 
this he passes to the appointment of 
dictators ‘clavi figendi causa.’ Such 
dictators are mentioned in the Varronian 
years of the city 391, 423, 441, and 4gI. 
Struck by the fifty years’ interval, our - 
author suggests that the dictators of the 
Varronian years 296 and 346 may also 
have been ‘ clavi figendi causa,’ and that 
the true interval between 346 and 391, 
within which the years of anarchy fall, 
may have been 50 years. Other dicta- 
torial years are connected by the author 
with this series. The dictator of 421 is 
thirty years distant from the nail cen- 
tenary 391, the dictator of 430 is thirty 
years from the end of the fourth century 
of solar years, and the dictator of 453 is 
thirty years distant from the nail dic- 
tator of 423. That the dictator of 421 
was appointed clavi figendi causa is 
proved by Livy’s mention of a pestilence 
in that year, because ‘a pestilence is 
always connected with the ceremony of 
driving in the nail’! One might infer 
from this, though the author does not 
draw the inference, that pestilences 
occurred at Rome at regular cycles of 
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50 lunar or solar years or of 30 years as 
the case might be. 

Our author also holds that Flavius 
reckoned by lunar years and that his 
204 years are really 198 solar years. We 
thus get 501 B.c. as the date of the foun- 
dation of the republic and the temple of 
Jupiter, from which it follows that the 
original list of magistrates did not 
extend beyond the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c., and therefore began with a 
round number, from which it is to be 
inferred that the calculations on which 
it was based were only approximate and 
were afterwards given a false precision. 
It would be interesting if our author 
would inform us at what date the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. became 
a round number. 

But the most astonishing of all Signor 
Costa’s discoveries is the identity of 
Junius Brutus, the legendary first consul 
of Rome. Like Mommsen, he cannot 


persuade himself that Licinius and 
Sextius were able to keep the state for 
five years without any magistrate pos- 
sessing imperium, but, unlike Mommsen, 
he does not fall back on Diodorus’s list 
and cut the anarchy down to a single 
year. He prefers to accept the authority 


of the Chronographus of A.D. 354, who 
fills the vacant years with names which 
can with slight emendations be con- 
verted into names that existed at the 
time in question. The names are all in 
the ablative. For the first of the five 
years (375 B.C. according to the received 
chronology) we have ‘ Baccho solo’; then 
come three pairs of names, which Signor 
Costa tries to show consist of one 
patrician and one plebeian in each case; 
then ‘ Mamertino et solo,’ which he cor- 
rects to ‘ Mamercino solo’; and then we 
resume the list as it stands in our ordi- 
nary authorities for the years following 
the quinquennium of anarchy. Now 
Signor Costa is able to show that 
for 292 B.c. the Chronographus has 
‘Braccho’ in error for ‘Bruto.’ He 
therefore proposes to make the same cor- 
rection in 375 B.c., and we thus get 
Brutus as sole consul for that year. It 
is true that no Brutus is known who 
could have been consul that year, but 
58 years later we find on the Fasti 
Capitolini ‘C. Junius C.f.C.n. Bubulcus 
Brutus,’ who was altogether three times 


consul and twice master of the horse. 
What could be more likely than that the 
grandfather of this Brutus should have 
been the sole. consul of 375 B.c., and 
that the name of the first plebeian consul 
should therefore have been C. Junius 
Brutus? We then have the following 
reconstruction of the years of anarchy. 
First the plebeians force one of their 
own leaders into office as sole consul; 
then there is a compromise and for three 
years each order provides one consul; 
then comes a reaction and a patrician 
is made sole consul or dictator; for four 
more years there are either patrician 
military tribunes or patrician dictators ; 
then the patricians have to yield, the 
rogations are passed, and Sextius be- 
comes the first lawfully elected plebeian 
consul. Later tradition, we are asked 
to believe, misunderstood this simple 
course of events, made Sextius the first 
plebeian consul, and made Junius Brutus 
the founder of the republic. Our author 
might have added that it gave the same 
name to the first tribune. But the 
parallel, we are told, does not end here; 
the injured honour of Lucretia is a 
replica of the injured honour (or vanity) 
of Fabia, and the extinction of the 
Tarquins about ten years after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings is paralleled by the 
execution of the Tarquinii—so Diodorus. 
Livy has ‘ Tarquinienses,’ which is 
doubtless what Diodorus meant —in 
the forum in 354 B.c., about ten years 
after the anarchic revolution (really 
twenty-one after the supposed consul- 
ship of C. Brutus). 

So much for the smaller treatise. It 
may at least teach us caution in study- 
ing the larger, which no one can be ex- 
pected to study critically who is not 
preparing a work on the same subject. 
So far as my studies in this work have 
gone, I am prepared to pronounce the 
introduction on the development of 
history writing at Rome both interest- 
ing and useful. I regard the renova- 
tion of the individual systems of 
chronology as generally probable, and 
the attempts to discover their origins 
as at least not extravagant, though not 
always convincing. 


J. K. FoTHERINGHAM. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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THE ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND. 


The Roman Wall in Scotland, by GEORGE 
MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
52 plates, 3 folding plans and a map. 
Pp. ix+ 413. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hoseand Sons. IgII. 14s. net. 


We learn from the preface of this 
volume that it is the outcome of a 
course of lectures delivered by the 
author at the request of the Trustees 
of the Dalrymple Lectureship in Archae- 
ology at Glasgow University. This 
decision of the Trustees came at a most 
opportune moment. During the past 
twenty years Scottish archaeologists 
have made considerable and commend- 
able efforts to solve, so far as exca- 
vation can do so, the many problems 
connected with the brief periods during 
which a part of their country was 
incorporated in the Roman province 
of Britain. In addition to the examin- 


ation of the Wall of Antoninus by a 
Committee of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society, nearly a dozen sites 
have been excavated more or less com- 
pletely under the auspices of the Society 


of Antiquaries of Scotland, and the 
report on the last of these enterprises, 
the excavations at Newstead conducted 
by Mr. Curle, gave a striking illustration 
of the possibilities offered by the scien- 
tific exploration of a Roman frontier 
post. Much indeed still remains to be 
done even on sites where excavation 
has already taken place. Constant 
study of the evidence, particularly that 
afforded by the pottery, has of late 
opened up fresh lines of inquiry un- 
known to earlier workers. Still the 
progress made is amply sufficient for a 
general survey of the position to be 
both necessary and desirable, nor could 
anyone have been found better fitted to 
undertake this task than Dr. Macdonald. 
A large part of the book is naturally 
devoted to a restatement of the evidence. 
The Wall itself is fully described, and 
the numerous and excellent illustrations 
which accompany the account make it, 
as our own experience has shown, 
almost as valuable on the ground as in 
the study. Another section is devoted 
to a critical summary of the results of 


the excavations which have been made 
at the forts of the Barr Hill, Castlecary, 
and Rough Castle, a large scale plan of 
each of these sites being included. 
Other chapters which follow deal with 
the evidence afforded by inscriptions, 
coins, pottery and small finds generally. 
This part of the book in particular will 
earn the gratitude of those among Dr. 
Macdonald’s readers who are themselves 
engaged in the study of Romano-British 
archaeology. Almost every page reveals 
the care which has been exercised to 
assign to each piece of evidence its true 
value. Inscriptions have been with 
difficulty given their true provenance, 
the reports of casual finds made long 
ago and obscurely chronicled in journals 
or private papers have been carefully 
investigated for any facts of importance 
which they might conceal. Such work 
is not the most inspiring part of an 
archaeologist’s task, but it is only by 
means of such self-sacrificing labour 
that a sure foundation can be secured 
on which future research may build. 

The historical conclusions at which 
Dr. Macdonald arrives, and which will 
form the most interesting part of the 
book to the general reader, can only be 
sketched in outline in the space at our 
disposal. Of the occupation of Agricola 
Dr. Macdonald finds traces at the Barr 
Hill, Camelon, Castlecary, and Rough 
Castle. In each of these cases the 
officers of Antoninus Pius utilised again 
the situations chosen by their pre- 
decessor, so that there is at least 
the possibility that a careful examina- 
tion of other Antonine sites would 
yield similar evidence of earlier occupa- 
tion. 

As regards the duration of the second- 
century occupation, Dr. Macdonald 
follows Professor Haverfield in limiting 
it to little more than forty years (A.D. 140 
to ciyca A.D. 185), and makes the further 
interesting suggestion that the wall or 
a large part of it may have been 
temporarily lost even within this brief 
period. Frequent traces of reconstruc- 
tion and replanning certainly suggest 
that some at least of the forts were not 
continuously occupied, and English 
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evidence, collected some years ago by 
Professor Haverfield, has shown that 
towards the end of the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius all the northern districts of 
the province were disturbed. The root 
of the matter seems to have been that 
the troops in Britain were too few for 
the effective occupation of so extended 
an area. In spite of the really consider- 
able quantity of information which we 
possess relative to the Roman military 
establishment, the number of auxiliary 
regiments known to have been in the 
province in the second century falls 
greatly below the total of the forts 
which seem to have been occupied 
during the same period. Unless then 
several regiments have left no trace of 
their presence, there must have been a 
number of forts which were garrisoned 
by a part only of a cohort or an ala. 
This seems obviously to have been the 
case at Rough Castle, which has an 
area of little over an acre, nor, in spite 
of the presence of an inscription, can 
we believe, with the analogy of the 
southern forts in our mind, that the 
whole of a cohors miliaria was crowded 
into the three and a half acres of 
Castlecary. 

We must regretfully pass over many 
of Dr. Macdonald’s minor conclusions, 
in particular his ingenious and convin- 
cing interpretation of the phraseology 
of the ‘distance-slabs’; they need a 
fuller discussion than we can give them 
here. We cannot however conclude 
without mentioning the section on 
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the Roman military organisation and 
frontier system in general, which comes 
near the beginning of the book. In the 
present state of our knowledge such an 
account inevitably contains many con. 
testable statements. This will not 
however lessen its value to the British 
archaeologist, who is often tempted, in 
default of such a guide, to treat his 
problems as purely local and isolated 
and to neglect unduly the possibility of 
parallels from other frontiers of the 
Roman Empire. In this connexion it 
is perhaps regrettable that Dr. Mac- 
donald’s subject precluded him frem 
discussing in greater detail the amount 
of territory north of the Wall which 
was occupied during the Antonine 
period. It is true that on this question 
little is yet known, but the bare fact 
that the Wall did not form throughout 
its whole length the frontier of the 
empire is worth emphasising when its 
general character and purpose are 
being considered. Dr. Macdonald 
would however doubtless reply that 
only further excavations can furnish 
him with the evidence which will enable 
him to extend the scope of his conclu- 
sions. It is on this note, an appeal to 
Scottish archaeologists to continue the 
work which has been so well begun, 
that Dr. Macdonald concludes his work, 
and we cannot doubt that his readers 
will consider the appeal justified. 
G. L. CHEESMAN. 


New College, Oxford. 


THE BELLUM CIVILE OF PETRONIUS. 


The Bellum Civile of Petronius, edited, 
with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Translation, by FLORENCE THEO- 
DORA BALDWIN, PH.D. 1 vol., pp. 
viiit+ 264. 8vo. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Henry 
Frowde. Ig1I. 5s. 6d. net. 


THIs most thorough and conscientious 
piece of work should prove a godsend 
to intending editors of Petronius, whose 
energies are usually wholly directed to 
elucidating Roman slang, to attempting 
to fill the irritating gaps in the text by 


reconstructing the plot of the novel, and 
to speculating on Petronius’ possible 
predecessors in the class of literature in 
which he seems to stand alone and 
without a visible genealogy ; and they 
are therefore inclined to be impatient at 
the spade-work requisite for editing this 
rather dull little epic. 

Miss Baldwin’s introduction deals 
shortly with the author, and then speaks 
of the object with which the poem was 
written: to this point I will return 
later. There is a careful analysis of 
the subject-matter and of the style; 
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some account of the grammar and 
metre! of the poem; a rather unsatis- 
factory and incomplete bibliography ; 
parallel passages from Lucan ; the text ; 
elaborate explanatory notes; a transla- 
tion with blank verse; and a list of 
various readings. Of the translation 
and explanatory notes little need be 
said. The latter give real help where 
there are difficulties, and quote freely 
illustrative passages; but they are 
rather long and a little elementary. A 
reader of Petronius will not ordinarily 
need to have Helicon explained to him 
as ‘a mountain in Boeotia, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses.’ As for the 
translation, it is not inspired, but it 
gives the sense. Some reference might 
perhaps have been made to the spirited 
translation Fanshawe prefixed to his 
Camoens. It is the earliest piece of 
Petronius (of any length) which was 
translated into English, and would be 
well worth reprinting. 

Miss Baldwin’s text is entirely eclec- 
tic, and it serves her purpose very well. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that she has 
used the clumsy notation employed by 
Beck in his ‘ Manuscripts of Petronius,’ 
as that of Buecheler is far simpler and 
easier to follow. Nor should she include 
her Sc (=Buecheler’s L) among the 
Vulgaria Excerpta. She very properly 
queries many supposed readings of the 
Messina manuscript. It was collated 
with the Bipontine edition by O. Jahn 
in 1839, and he seems to have done the 
work in a hurry; the variants which 
he noted may be freely accepted, but 
inferences ex silentio from its agreement 
with the Bipontine text must be received 
with the greatest suspicion. It is 
almost inconceivable, for instance, that 
It contained fis auditis . . . capite in 
ch. 134,). In this poem and the chapter 
introductory to it, this manuscript con- 
tains some striking readings. In 118, 
feliciorem seems certain, in spite of 
Léfstedt, Spatlat. Stud. p. 37, but in the 
poem 1. g aes purum putum and 1. 293 
Epidauraque have so strongly the look of 
fifteenth -century Italian emendations 
that all bold variants need a close and 


' Why (p. 60) should the use of de/ua as 


4 trisyllable be stigmatised as a metrical 
license ? 
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zealous examination.? It may be worthy 
of mention that in 1. 176 armatos nescia 
(rightly restored by Miss Baldwin to 
Lipsius) had occurred independently to 
Bentley. It is written in his hand in 
the margin of a Lucan, now in the 
British Museum, which also contains 
this poem. 

On the really important question as 
to the object with which the poem was 
written and inserted in the Satyricon, 
Miss Baldwin has little new to offer 
us. Perhaps, indeed, we shall not soon 
get beyond Mr. Heitland’s happy phrase, 
who speaks of it as ‘thrown off half in 
rivalry, half in imitation of Lucan.’ 
More attention might perhaps have 
been paid to the terms of Eumolpus’s 
introduction, in which almost every 
line can be parallelled from ancient 
critics of Lucan. At any rate, it is 
easy to gather from it what was not 
Petronius’s idea of a good epic poem. 

Petronius was, above everything else, 
a Conservative. He hated new-fangled 
ideas in art, in rhetoric,* and, above all, 
in poetry—and he boldly set himself 
to take the subject of the brilliant 
young poet whose new departures in 
epic were startling the world, and to 
write it over again in his own way, 
with the following differences, most of 
which are clearly set out in the intro- 
ductory chapter: 

1. It had to be considerably ‘ boiled 
down’ and condensed; not that Pe- 
tronius had any theory that epics should 
be short, but it had, after all, to 
be introduced as an episode into his 
novel. 


2 This manuscript, alas ! must now be written 
down as ‘hodie deperditus. 1 searched for it un- 
successfully just three months before the disaster 
of Messina. It must have been lost when the 
monastery of San Placido, or San Placidio, was 
destroyed in the troublous times before 1861. 
There was no trace of it to be found in Messina nor 
in the Archivio di Stato at Palermo, where there 
are a few documents from the same monastery, 
and it is hardly likely that it will turn up in some 
cottage in the neighbouring country. By a 
piece of infuriating ill-luck, it was the one MS. 
of which we have only one collation, that of Jahn 
mentioned above; both Beck and Buecheler 
depended upon this, whereas in almost every 
other case we have the results of their inde- 
pendent work by which to check the collations 
of the other. 

3 Chapters 1-4. 
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2. It was to avoid empty, windy 
verbiage, while preserving learning. 

3. It was to avoid any vulgar or 
plebeian words or expressions (118,). 

4. The sententiae were to form a con- 
nected part of the whole (118;). 

5. It was to avoid any appearance of 
being a mere history in verse by the 
liberal employment of mythological 
machinery (118,). 

Do readers of the Classical Review 
remember a deservedly popular novel 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, called Cashel 
Byron’s Profession? At the end of that 
excellent tale there is printed (for copy- 
right purposes, Mr. Shaw tells us) a 
little piece entitled ‘The Admirable 
Bashville.’ If this had been written 
by anybody else than Mr. Shaw him- 
self it would have parallelled the poem 
De Bello Civili. Imagine a literary 


Conservative saying, ‘Cashel Byron’s 
Profession is a good book, but its un- 


conventional manner makes its form 
displeasing to me, and opens dangerous 
precedents for future authors. I will 
therefore throw it into the conventional 
form of British drama: I will shorten 
it, throw it into blank verse, polish the 
language, and supply it with the regular 
stage-tricks that have been our legacy 
from Elizabethan and eighteenth-cen- 
tury customs.’ Then ‘The Admirable 
Bashville’ is what he would have pro- 
duced, and it would have been a fair 
analogue to the poem under considera- 
tion. 

But these speculations have led me 
far astray from Miss Baldwin’s book, 
and it is only right to conclude with 
another word of praise for the wide 
reading, industry, and sound judgment 
which she displays throughout. Her 
work can never be neglected by Pe. 
tronian scholars. 

S. GASELEE. 


SHORT 


Pervigilium Veneris : The Vigil of Venus. 
Edited, with facsimiles of the Codex 
Salmasianus and Codex Thuaneus 
an Introduction, Verse Translation, 
Apparatus Criticus and Explanatory 
Notes. By CEcIL CLEMENTI, M.A. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell; London: 
Henry Frowde. 


ConFusION has gone too far in the text 
of the Pervigilium Veneris for any 
reconstitution to be certain or even par- 
ticularly probable. This remarkable 
poem remains a playground for the 
ingenious. Mr. Mackail’s edition is 
well known; he interprets the ‘ versus 
xxii.’ of the heading to mean twenty- 
two stanzas; and he does actually find 
the requisite number of four-line 
‘stanzas,’ each followed by the refrain. 
But in order to do this he has not only 
to transpose lines (not that anyone can 
object to that, for the most conservative 
critic must recognise that the text has 
somehow been sadly disarranged), but 
to insert the refrain twelve times and 
to make five brand-new lines of his 
own. The result is symmetrical, but 


NOTICES 


the method is extremely drastic. Now 
comes Mr. Clementi. He, taking asa 
basis Mr. S. G. Owen’s edition, in which 
the poem is divided into ten unequal 
groups Of lines, imposes on this the 
transpositions suggested by Miiller and 
Biicheler. The result, according to 
Mr. Clementi, is that we have thirteen 
(xxii. in the heading being a mistake for 
xiii.) groups of 6, 4, 8, 6, 8, 8, 4, 8, 8, 6, 
4, 8, 4 lines, arranged so as to produce 
a kind of choric structure, in which 
mpowdos is answered by émqédds, and 
otpody corresponds to avtictpopy. Se- 
curus judicet orbts terrarum. 

Whatever the probability of Mr. 
Clementi’s ingenious hypothesis—and 
it certainly deals rather less violently 
with the text than does Mr. Mackail’s 
—his edition must be extremely valuable 
to all students of the Pervigilium. It 
contains a collation of the codices Sal- 
masianus and Thuaneus, and a facsimile 
of each. There are also explanatory 
notes, and averse translation. As to the 
latter, it is no discredit, where others 
have failed, to attain only a moderate 
measure of success. Mr. Clementi has 
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set himself a tour de force. What 
with the actual obscurity of the Latin, 
and the obvious fact that fifteen Latin 
syllables contain more meaning than the 
same number in English, he who would 
render the Pervigilium into the same 
number of English lines is looking 
for trouble—not without hopes of 


discovery. 
A. D. G. 


Commentaire anonyme sur Prudence d’apres 
le Manuscrit 413 de Valenciennes. Par 
Joun M. Burnam. One vol. Large 
8vo. Pp. 300. Paris: A. Picard et 
fils, Ig10. 


EpitinG of works in the classical lan- 
guages is becoming every day more 
and more a profession for a cheap- 
jack. For indeed, when it comes to 
editing fully and with elaboration 
anonymous commentaries on so little 
known an author as Prudentius, unless 
the editor constitutes himself an advo- 
catus diaboli and brazenly proclaims the 
virtues existent or non-existent in the 
work, the reader is apt to see in it a 
mass of irrelevant comments, puerile 
notes and futile derivations, and wonder 
what can have induced any mortal to 
spend his time on it. Fortunately 
Mr. Burnam, though for the present 
he shirks his duty as advocate, pro- 
mises to fulfil it at some future date. 
Temporarily he fills the gap by making 
two assertions in his short preface, 
which, if he can maintain them, account 
reasonably enough for the publication. 
It appears that the MS.—which accord- 
ing to Mangeart’s Catalogue descriptif 
et vatsonné des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque de Valenciennes (Paris, 1860) is of 
the tenth century, and comes from the 
abbey of Saint-Amand— was copied 
from an ‘Insular’ archetype in half- 
uncials by a Low German or Nether- 
lands scribe. When the proofs of 
this assertion are given, they cannot 
fail to be of interest to palaeographers 
and should be too to editors of clas- 
sical texts, if a list of the mistakes and 
corruptions arising from misreading of 
the script are given. He also promises 
to show that the work should be 
attributed to Remi of Auxerre; and, if 
this is so, students of mediaeval edu- 


cation may be glad to have another 
added to the already published works, 
(for which, I fear, one cannot claim 
entrancing interest), of the first person 
who delivered public lectures in Paris. 
Remi looks a likely candidate for the 
authorship of the work. He is known 
to have written a commentary on the 
Paschale carmen of Sedulius, another 
early hymn writer, and except for this 
and his Biblical commentaries and 
sermons, his studies seem to have lain 
mainly among grammarians and critics 
—Donatus, Priscian, and Martianus 
Capella, on all of whom he wrote 
commentaries—rather than among clas- 
sical authors. And the writer of this 
anonymous commentary borrows fre- 
quently from such works, as the long 
and thorough appendix of parallel pas- 
sages shows, whereas his quotations 
from classics are limited apparently to 
17 from Virgil, 5 from Horace, 3 from 
Juvenal, and 1 from Persius. 

The lemmata are too short to be of 
much use to editors of Prudentius: 
but the order of the poems enables 
one to fix the class of the manuscript 
from which they were taken. It be- 
longs to the inferior or German class 
of MSS., which is distinguished from 
others by placing the hymns of the 
Peristephanon after number ten of the 
Cathemerinon. If the script of the 
commentary was insular and the author 
French, this seems rather surprising, 
as the French and English MSS. of 
Prudentius, which are closely con- 
nected, put the Peristephanon after the 
two books against Symmachus or the 
Psychomachia. 

It is perhaps worth calling attention 
to an Addenda Lexicis Latinis at the 
end of the volume, containing some 
fearful and wonderful words and forms, 
which may interest lexicographers and 
students of late Latin. 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 


The Odyssey. 
MACKAIL. 
Pp. 219. 
5s. net. 


Translated by J. W. 
Books XVII.- XXIV. 
London: John Murray. 


TuHIs volume completes Mr. Mackail’s 
translation of the Odyssey. However 
improbable it may have seemed that 
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the quatrain would prove a satisfactory 
form for a rendering of Homer, it must 
be admitted that this version is a suc- 
cess. In the Odyssey, to use Mr. Mac- 
kail’s own expression, poetry burns at 
a lower heat than in the Iliad. To its 
grace and fluency the rather languorous 
movement of the quatrain is more 
suited than to the rapid splendour of 
the Iliad. The whole of this version 
is pleasant to read, an easy narrative, 
following with remarkably little pad- 
ding or omission the words of the 
original, couched in beautiful language, 
sometimes a little exquisite, but always 
simple and dignified. Though the 
verse hardly ever sinks to dullness, it 
does not rise to moments of high inspi- 
ration such as Homer, even in these 
later books of the Odyssey, sometimes 
attains. Perhaps the most perfect 
rendering is that of the nightingale- 
simile in the nineteenth book, and it 
is significant that that, as Mr. Mackail 
has said, is lyrical rather than epical 
in spirit. The death of the dog Argus 
has something of the simplicity, and 
therefore of the pathos, of Homer, but 
I will quote from the opening of the 
twenty-second book : 


‘ But subtle-souled Odysseus stripped away 
From off him his disguise of mean array, 
And leapt upon the mighty doorway-sill, 
Holding the bow and all the shafts that lay 


‘Stored in the quiver, and before his feet 
Poured out upon the floor the arrows fleet, 
And there among the suitors cried aloud : 
“ Lo, this decisive trial is complete : 


‘« But now another target I descry, 
That no man yet has hit; and I will try 
If I may touch it, and Apollo give 
Once more the glory to my archery.”’ 


This moment has been described by 
Mr. Mackail elsewhere. ‘ Nothing could 
be finer,’ he says, ‘than the scene. . . 
where Odysseus strips off his beggar’s 
rags and leaps up tense and erect on 
the door-sill, pouring the arrows down 
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before his feet.’ This language, so vivid 
and direct, suggests that perhaps after 
all prose is the proper medium for an 
English version of Homer, and may 
help towards the appreciation and the 
criticism of the verse translation. 

5. FG 


A Short History of the Roman Republic. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pp. viii+528. Index; 6 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1911. 
6s. net. 


Mr. HEITLAND has abridged and partly 
rewritten his larger history on the 
Roman Republic? in order to adapt it 
to the use of schools. The result isa 
book of 500 pages, light in the hand 
and convenient in size. It retains all 
the great advantages of real learning, 
sobriety of view, and general sense of 
proportion exhibited in the larger work. 
Mr. Heitland especially aims at pre- 
senting a clear picture without making 
the mistake of descending into childish 
language. Actual additions are some 
necessary explanations of terms, insti- 
tutions, etc., and some illustrations of 
coins. In this direction may we re- 
spectfully suggest that, should the book 
pass into a second edition, it would 
gain in interest if there were some more 
illustrative material, not necessarily, 
however, of the pictorial kind? Short 
passages, translated from Roman litera- 
ture, even one good example of a Roman 
legend transcribed from Livy, should 
interest learners almost more than any- 
thing else, and a ‘ source-book’ is by no 
means always available. 

The book is to be recommended to 
the notice of teachers both in schools 


and universities. 
L. E. M. 


Cambridge Uni- 
30s. net. 


1 The Roman kepublic. 
versity Press. 1909. 3 vols. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CxassicaL scholarship at Oxford is 
the poorer for the death of A. T. 
Barton, Fellow and Tutor of Pem- 
broke, in many ways a type of the 
‘old-fashioned scholars ’ who are rather 
out of favour in these days, when the 
graces of composition and translation 
are being ousted by newer methods of 
study. Barton did not publish much. 
All that is extant is an edition of the 
fourth book of Thucydides. He is 
known to have translated all Shake- 
speare’s sonnets into Latin elegiacs ; 
some are printed in the Nova Anthologia 
Oxoniensis. But teaching was his métter ; 
and he had the gifts that make a great 
teacher—wide and accurate knowledge, 
sanity of judgment, lucidity in exposi- 


tion, taste, enthusiasm, added to an 
infinite capacity for work and a most 
remarkable and _ unforgettable per- 
sonality. These are commemorated 
by some of his pupils or fellow- 
workers—Professor Harrower, Canon 
Macleane, Mr. R. T. Elliott—in the 
Oxford Magazine, and will be remem- 
bered by many generations of Pembroke 
men. 


WE are requested to point out an 
erratum in Mr. Mackail’s version of the 
Adonis-Song, published in the February 
Classical Review. ‘She who feeds the 
sheep,’ in the sixth line of the fifth 
stanza, should be ‘He who feeds the 
sheep.’ 


VERSION 


THE VAGABOND. 


@ecoi, 70d’ éwot podvov S07’, éuov Biov* ov 


TAEOV 


GivE to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me; 

Give the jolly heaven above, 
And the byway nigh me; 

Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river: 

That’s the life for a man like me, 
That’s the life for ever. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the road before me; 
Wealth I ask not, hope, nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 
All I ask, the heaven above, 
And the road before me. 


R. L. S. 


Tadra & ob POdvos Exépwr. 
768’ deity oéXas 
év Te vatrais oTeiBew Odor. 
Eotw ovpave aorepoevTt 
aitos 7 év Spocep@ Teyyopevos 
ti péder: wav pidroy 
pas Gris iAapov Kal ameipova 
atav 
no trodav THvd’ aévaov. 
ov yap rote didos, 
ob "Epws, ob yopos hv 
765’ podvoy dot’, eupevar 
aoT pols 
node Tool odov. 
L. W. H. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


As I value Professor Haverfield’s criticism not 
less than his approval, I am sorry that he partly 
misunderstood the article on Portus Itius in my 
new edition. My opinion does not differ very 
much from his, He remarks (Classical Review, 
December, 1911, p. 257) that I now take the 
view that Caesar’s ‘first starting-place was 
Boulogne, his second Wissant.’ But in regard 
to the second I wrote (p. 103, n. 1) : ‘The balance 
of probability is greatly in favour of Boulogne’ ; 
again (p. 437), ‘ My only aim has been to show 
that the case for boulogne cannot be regarded 
as absolutely proved, because, if there is only 
one real objection, that objection may not safely 
be ignored. But if there were not one gap in 
our knowledge, it would perhaps disappear’; 
and finally (p. 438), ‘unless the question is 
settled by excavating for traces of the Roman 
camps, an element of doubt, however slight, 
will remain.’ 

The article in this review (May, 1909) to 
which Professor Haverfield refers was vitiated 
by a mistaken inference from an answer which 
an expert had given to a question. With 
one exception, the critics who had studied the 
problem (I am speaking of signed reviews) had 
accepted the article on the same subject in 
Ancent Britain as conciusive: Mr. Stuart 
Jones accepted the reasons (pp. 581-3) for 
identifying Caesar’s point of departure in 55 B.C. 
with Boulogne, but in the case of Portus Itius 
the result seemed to him ‘to lack certainty.’ 
As I had already come to the same conclusion 
myself, I deemed it my duty to say so; but 
I ought to have waited until I had thought 
the matter out, in connexion with the detail on 
which I consulted the expert, as thoroughly as 
I did in revising Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 1 
called attention to the flaw and corrected it in 
the new edition (p. 436,n. 1); and in reprinting 
the essential parts of the article I made (as I 
pointed out) certain alterations which the cor- 
the article in the C. #. and the article in the 
rection involved. Any one who has read both 
new edition will have observed these alterations. 
The correction weakened the one serious objec- 
tion which, as I said in the C. #., could be 
brought against Boulogne, but did not remove 
it. That is why I believe that ‘unless the 
question is settled by excavating . . . an element 
of doubt, however slight, will remain.’ 

T. RicE HOLMEs. 


11, Douro Place, Kensington, W. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR,—I saw with great regret, which 
will be shared by many of his old friends, and 
by hundreds of his old students in Australia, 
the death of my friend Martin Harry Irving at 
the ripe age of eighty-one. He was a Balliol 


scholar, and afterwards a Master at St. Pauls 
School. On the foundation of Melbourne Uni- 
versity he was elected to the Professorship of 
Classics, which post he afterwards resigned on 
his election to the headmastership of the Wesley 
College near Melbourne. He next started a 
private school at Hawthorne, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, and finally took up his residence in 
England in order to take an active part in the 
work of the Catholic Apostolic Church. As his 
successor in the chair at Melbourne, I had 
ample opportunities of judging of the great 
work which he successfully inaugurated in Vic- 
toria. Ina young country we cannot expect to 
find specialists ; and the Professor of Classics 
in the Melbourne University had to find room 
under his umbrella for Logic, English literature, 
as well as Latin and Greek. Hence it is not 
difficult to gather that the duties of the holder 
of the Chair of Classics could not find much 
time for writing. The organisation of the infant 
University alone occupied much of the leisure 
of the first Professors. But it must have been 
a consolation to Irving to witness in his old age 
the great success of the institution in whose 
foundation he took so great a part. The 
students have increased to hundreds ; residen- 
tial colleges have been established ; new lecture- 
ships and professorships have been established, 
and the greater number of the professional men 
in the State of Victoria receive their education 
at their Alma Mater beneath the Southem 
Cross. It may be safely said that the founda- 
tion of the University of Melbourne inspired the 
whole colony with new intellectual life, and with 
Irvmg passes away the last of the original staff 
of the University, which has numbered amongst 
its teachers Professor Hearn, the jurist, Sir 
Frederick M’Coy, the physiologist, and Charles 
Henry Pearson, the historian. 
H. A. STRONG. 


Clyst, Farnham Common, Slough. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR,—I venture to send three sug- 
gestions for passages in Propertius : 


I, 20. 52. 
‘Formosum nymphis credere visus Hylan.’ 


This is the reading of all the best MSS. The 
second hand of V, however, reads ‘rursus, 
leading Palmer, in view of the weakness of 
‘ visus,’ to change the text to ‘ne vis perdere. 
But I suggest that by a far less violent change 
we may get even better sense; for Propertius 
has not mentioned anything to justify the 
‘rursus.’ He simply warns Gallus by an example, 
but does not imply that Gallus has had one 
disappointment already. By a slight change, 
involving practically nothing but the separation 
of ‘-re’ from ‘crede,’ and the blending of * rursus 
and ‘ visus,’ we get the line ‘ Formosum nymphis 
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crede reversus Hylan’ Now, punctuating after 
the hexameter, we translate thus: ‘Heed my 
warnings and thou wilt keep thy loved one: 
so turn thee again and abandon Hylas to the 
nymphs.’ Surely this is a far stronger close to 
this otherwise fine poem, and, moreover, is in 
keeping with lines 6-11. 


6. 10. 
‘Quae solet irato tristis amica viro.’ 


The objections that have been raised to this 
line, resulting in the change (Itali) to ‘ ingrato,’ 
which Professor Butler calls ‘a tempting change,’ 
are surely due to misinterpretation. Certainly 
Propertius has not lost his temper with Cynthia ; 
but that is just what he here emphasises. To 
paraphrase it, we may say, ‘She flouts me and 
threatens me just as a maiden that turns upon 


an angry lover.’ To this is added further point 
if we render ‘tristis amica’—‘a scold,’ com- 
paring the use of tristis in ‘ triste lupus stabulis.’ 
Or if this interpretation be rejected, we may yet 
take ‘irato’ as a supposition. She has implored 
Propertius not to leave her; he has, perhaps, 
retorted hastily : then, after her pleading, she 
turns on him ‘ tristis.’ 


I. 19. 

It cannot be, I think, a coincidence that in 
this line the charming of ‘ Luna’ is mentioned, 
and that his request is the charming of ‘ Cynthia. 
It seems to me to be an intentional play upon 
the name, and this is intensified by line 22: 
‘Et faciat nostro palleat ore magis.’ 

C. B. Moss-BLUNDELL. 


New College, Oxford, January 20, 1912. 
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